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DIALECTIC AND NEGATION 


a for the purpose of this paper, may be defined 


as that philosophy of opposites which a‘ signs to the latter 
an intermediate position in reality. Dialectic describes both exist- 
ence and thinking in terms of opposites. At the same time, it 
does not take the opposites as its primary datum, but regards 
them as the aspects and outcome of a process. They are irreduc- 
ible features of reality; but there is something still more ultimate, 
and this is the activity or process which generates them, Reality, 
therefore, can not be adequately described as the conflict or 
interaction of opposites,, although it includes this. It is rather 
the activity of which the opposites are manifestations. This state- 
ment, in effect, identifies dialectic in the following discussion 
with dialectical idealism. 

Opposites are the outcome of a process of opposing. This 
process, by which opposites are generated—and also, it will pre- 
sently appear, united—dialectic calls negation. Thus negation is 
a central concept in dialectic, for it describes something which is 
even more ultimate than the opposites themselves. It has several 
aspects. 

The first and simplest form of negation is otherness. It is 
first because any other or more specific kind of exclusion, absence, 
or denial implies it. Today is not yesterday: yesterday is excluded 
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from, and therefore other than, the day now passing. He is not 
here: he is absent, in a place different from the one in question. 
The political parties do not really differ in their principles: there 
are certain possible principles which either party might hold, 
but in fact these are other than the set held in common by both. 
The same is true of the qualities intrinsic to things and events. 
The metal bar is not heavy, but a light alloy, other than heavy; 
the conversation was not long, but of a different kind, namely 
brief. Otherness or difference is also the form of negation closest 
to common sense, which accepts plurality as given. But negation 
goes beyond the concept of a plurality of different entities, each 
itself; for it sets up a relationship between them, which may be 
regarded either as a factor intrinsic to existence, or as our inter- 
pretation of it. In other words, negation may be interpreted in 
terms of either thought or existence, or both. 

If each existent thing and fact is entirely positive, and just 
itself, and if the aim of inquiry is to describe the facts and cor- 
relate them, negation will not be an important concept. The 
word “not” will indicate that we are approaching the facts by a 
roundabout way, for one reason or another, instead of going 
straight to them. Negation will be a concept relevant to knowl- 
edge rather than to existence, and its role in knowledge, more- 
over, will be secondary—to correct an error, to deny the reality 
of the nonexistent, or to express our ignorance. We correct a 
mistaken impression about the length of the conversation by 
pointing out that it was not long; we do not know where the 
nan is, but he certainly is not present. If this is all negation is we 
should be justified in giving it a subordinate place in our think- 
ing, for it would form no part of the final account of existence. 
But if, as is implied by every philosophy of opposites, facts in- 
clude both “is” and “is not,” are in some way both positive and 
negative, then the concept of negation is essential for understand- 
ing them. For dialectic, negation is primarily existential, and 
derivatively an aspect of thinking; we must use it in thinking 
about existence because it is a factor in existence. 

Three aspects of the concept may be distiguished. It may refer 
to (1) a process or operation, (2) its resultant or product, or 
(3) a relation. In logic we may take a class term such as “round,” 
or a proposition such as “Texas is larger than New York,” and 
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perform upon it the operation of negation. The result of the 
operation will be the negate of the original: the term “not- 
round,” or the proposition “Texas is not larger than New York” 
(“It is not the case that Texas is larger than New York”). Also, 
a relation holds between the original and its negate. Between the 
term and its negate there is the relation of mutual exclusion, as 
well as joint exhaustion of the possibilities in the universe of 
discourse, expressed in the statement that nothing can be both 
round and not-round, and that everything must be one or the 
other. Between the two propositions there is the relation of con- 
tradiction. The concept has all three senses in common specch. 
We speak of an act of negation: “He negated their proposal,” or 
“He refused to accept the conditions.” But we also say, “His ab- 
sence was conspicuous,” using absence, itself the result of the act 
of staying away, as a noun. Finally, negation is a relation, as when 
we say “Dictatorship is the negation of freedom,” not only be- 
cause it destroys freedom, but because the two are mutually 
incompatible. 

Which of the three aspects is basic? This is an important 
question, and it has been partly begged by our formulation of 
the concept. For to call the negate a product implies that it does 
not exist until it has been created by an act, and assumes that 
the operation is prior to both entity and relation. But this is 
only one possibility. Most thinkers who have been concerned 
with the subject have considered the relationship primary. They 
have regarded the universe as a system of limited and comple- 
mentary entities, each separated and joined to the rest by nega- 
tive relations. The tree is not the stone, the green leaf is not yel- 
low, courage is not justice. Tree and stone, each of the colors 
and virtues, is positive and limited; and they form disjunctive 
systems of complementary elements. Things are either birds, 
houses, trees, hills, stones, or something else; anything 
colored must be either red, yellow, green, brown, or one of the 
other colors; and similarly with the virtues. On this theory, 
negation may be regarded merely as a relation between things, 
or it may also be considered an ingredient in them—“not to be a 
bird” may be part of the being of the tree—but in any case it is 
not a separate entity, and not a process. A few philosophers, how- 
ever, have held that it is an entity, almost a thing: not-being. 
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Thus, some of the Greeks maintained that there must be a void 
if there is motion, for things can move only where there is 
nothing. And the English language has the substantive “nothing,” 
which in some sense may be the subject of discussion and thought. 
Now if negation is primarily a relation or an entity, it may be 
said that otherness is an ultimate fact, an absolute datum. But if 
negation is an operation or an act, analogous to a verb, then 
otherness has an explanation, though it is possible that the act 
itself has none. 


Dialectic takes the act as basic, and the entity and the rela- 
tion as derivative from it. This is characteristic of absolute ideal- 
ism, which places becoming before being—or rather, holds that 
the being of spirit is an endless becoming. The concept of sub- 
stance which was typical of the preceding historical period may 
have put static existence before change, though the truth of this 
familiar generalization becomes increasingly doubtful as one 
turns from Descartes and Locke to Spinoza’s natura naturans and 
the Leibnizian centers of force. The category of subject, at any 
rate, can not do so; for to be a subject is to experience, and ex- 
perience, whatever form it takes, is a process. The idealist con- 
ception of the absolute was formed under the influence of certain 
historical circumstances. Its immediate origin was the problem of 
the relation between subject and object in knowledge. The op- 
position between subject and object, in turn, had its roots in the 
Cartesian dualism of mind and matter, and the group of ideas 
of which it formed a part. This dualism reappears in idealism 
as the difference between nature and spirit, and is formulated 
as the contrast between a dead, material substance on the one 
hand, and a free, creative subject on the other. In fact, the ideal- 
ists often identify spirit with freedom, which they interpret as 
a spontaneous act of creation. This notion is best illustrated by 
art, because in art the self is most clearly creative. The artist ob- 
jectifies his ideas in a medium. He puts himself into his works 
so completely that they could not have been made by anyone 
else. They are different from their author, and yet they are him- 
self in another form, for in them he expresses, or better, actual- 
izes himself, Their full meaning is lost if they are taken in ab- 
straction from him; in fact, to suggest this possibility is to imply 
their imperfection, by an external relationship between artist 
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and work. Ideally he, as artist, can be adequately seen in them. 
The difference is that the work is finished, a created thing, while 
the artist is creating; it is the difference between being and 
becoming. 

Let us consider the three aspects of negation in turn. 

(1) Dialectic calls the process of objectification, negation. 
It is variously described: creation, objectification, actualization, 
self-expression. But these are all ways of stating the same idea. It 
is the activity by which spirit objectifies itself, not an operation 
performed on a preexistent substance. To continue our analogy, 
we must suppose that the artist creates his own medium. Also, 
the act is double, for it both results in an object which is other 
than spirit, and relates this to spirit. The artist paints a picture, 
which is outside himself; he may sell it, or give it to a friend, 
and forget about it. This is the “first negation.” Yet at the same 
time the work is himself; it does not really have an independent 
being, although it may be elsewhere in space and time. This ir 
the second negation, the “negation of the negation.” The two 
phases are not separate, nor do they succeed one another in time. 
To become other is to become more completely oneself. Thus 
objectification is a process of differentiation and at the same 
time of integration; it is both exclusion and inclusion, antithesis 
and synthesis; the first can not occur without bringing the 
second along with it. . 

The same process is repeated in all the opposites. Just as 
subject develops its own objects, so essence negates and affirms 
itself in appearance, the universal takes on the form of particul- 
ars, quality expresses itself quantitatively. Particulars are not 
the universal, quantity is not quality. Yet the universal is poten- 
tially the particulars, and achieves actuality in them; and quali- 
ty in order to exist must take on quantitative expressions, ‘There 
are men as well as man; and redness exists in the form of coats, 
banners, fire, and flowers, with spatial and temporal extension. 
Also, the relation between the opposites is positive. Essence and 
appearance, or rather essence appearing, is actuality, in which 
the negative character of mere appearance is itself negated. Quali- 
ty with quantitative expression is measure; the universal existing 
in the particulars is individual. So, while objectification is cre- 
ative activity, it is not formless and chaotic, but has a definite 
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structure. Every negation is specific; it is the negation of one 
category, and no other. Particulars are the negation of the univer- 
sal, and not of quality, essence, or subject; and the universal is 
objectified in the particulars, not in quantity, appearance, or 
objects. 

We have a paradox on our hands: negation is positive. It is 
really affirmation, for which the negative is only a means. Here 
the religious and ethical principle, that we must lose ourselves 
to find ourselves, is generalized into a metaphysic. This is why 
there is no such thing as “mere negation” in dialectical logic. It 
is subordinate to affirmation in thought, just as it is in existence. 
“He is not here” is a denial and expresses a distinction and 
physical separation between person and place. But there is also 
an affirmative element implied, though unexpressed: “He is at 
home, or in his office, or attending a conference.” Since we view 
existence from our own limited perspective, we sometimes fail 
to notice the affirmation underlying the negation, the identity 
underlying the differences; but it is always there. 

This is not common usage, for which to negate is to deny or 
exclude. And it might reasonably be objected that to call negative 
something essentially positive is confusing, and that the term 
should be restricted to its accepted meaning. It might indeed 
have been better to call the process under consideration by an- 
other name, such as actualization, and to distinguish two elem- 
ents in it, the negative and the positive. But regardless of what 
it is to be called, there are two reasons why the common notion 
of negation is inadequate for dialectic, and must give place to 
another concept. 

The first is that dialectic is an attempt to explain the source 
of plurality, and this concept is the explanation. We usually as- 
sume plurality, and use negation to express a relation between 
two or more elements which are taken for granted. We assume 
the identity of everything with itself, and its difference from 
everything else; affirmation expresses the first, negation the 
second. So the real question underlying the difference about the 
meaning of negation is this: Can plurality be explained? To 
some people, a negative answer is so obvious that the question 
itself is without meaning. They can never make any sense out of 
dialectic, for precisely this reason. 
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We took art as a concrete illustration of the doctrine of 
objectification. As a matter of fact, it is almost the only one we 
could have found. And even so, the account of artistic activity 
required the supposition that the artist creates, instead of find- 
ing, his medium. But the various forms of practical activity, as 
well as knowledge, morality, and religion, all presuppose some- 
thing simply “given.” Knowledge presupposes the existence of 
independent objects. For this reason, Fichte and Schelling regard 
it as an inferior form of experience; in it the self is relative to 
something else. It follows, as they see quite clearly, that the ab- 
solute can never be “conscious” of itself. The act by which it 
grasps itself, in which intuiting and intuited are identical, is 
utterly different from the events we find in consciousness. Again, 
morality involves recognition of and respect for an independent 
individual. It is conceivable, perhaps, that an infinite artist 
might create his own material; but it is inconceivable that an 
infinite moral being could create the objects of his own moral 
respect—his relation to his creatures would have to be different 
from this. That is why absolute idealism in its developed form 
has a theology but no ethics, a deep conception of the identity 
of the individual with his community, but no real conception of 
the individual himself, nor of respect for his individuality. Final- 
ly, religion—or rather Christianity, which alone is in question 
here—involves faith in a God who, though certainly immanent 
in the believer, is also transcendent. Rather than being explained, 
he is the explanation of everything else, the ultimate given. 

Now Hegel saw that any philosophy not incurably romantic 
must recognize necessity, the givenness of reality, first of all—in 
some sense, as a first principle. But he also saw that a philosophy 
which gives to that principle the name, absolute spirit, must 
include the relative and differences within it; an absolute which 
excludes these is misnamed. The doctrine of negation is his 
solution of the problem. However, this solution involves a re- 
vision of the statement that experience is a process. To hold that 
the ultimate given is not objects for a subject, but the subject 
itself, means that spirit is its own object; and this implies that 
spirit knows itself intuitively, Here is the ciassical doctrine of 
intuition, which, instead of opposing intuition and thought, iden- 
tifies them. The difference is, that the classical doctrine separated 
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such pure thought or contemplation from change, whereas here 
they are not separate. The negation of the negation is the intui- 
tive phase of experience. In its highest form it is intuitive knowl- 
edge; but every experience has something of the character of 
intuitive knowledge in it. 

In addition to the fact that it is an attempt to explain plura- 
lity, the dialectical theory of negation differs from common 
usage in another way. We are accustomed to connect negation 
with some theory of the limited character of existence, and hold 
that there is a factor of non-being in reality. Something which 
might be, is not, so that the world is other than, and perhaps 
also less than, it might have been. Thinkers have occasionally 
maintained that the world is a plenum, where every possibility 
is realized, everything that could be, is. But this speculative 
theory goes against our instinctive logic and direct experience. 
To common sense, reality is limited. 

We inherit this point of view from the Greeks. For them, 
change was from not-being into being, and from being into 
not-being. There is coming into existence and passing out of 
existence, generation and decay. Underlying this theory is the 
doctrine of contraries. The characters of the existent always re- 
present a selection from a range of possibilities between contrary 
extremes. Coffee must be hot or cold, or something in between, 
and it can have only one temperature at a time. To become cold, 
it must cease to be hot. An action with moral quality may be 
moderate, excessive, or deficient—brave, rash, or cowardly—but 
it can not be all of them. What exists at any given time is limited, 
ami-when something comes into existence something else is lost. 
Change can never be just the taking on of form by matter, but 
because of the contraries it must always involve some loss, though 
this may be only in the sphere of accidental qualities. It is true 
that the idea of a plenitude of being is to be found in the Greeks. 
But there is also another concept, even more deeply rooted in 
their thought, and incompatible with the first: the teleological 
view of nature, To say that nature is striving to realize certain 
ends is to maintain a selective doctrine of process. The actualiza- 
tion of essence is a selection from possibilities. It may be that all 
essences are realized in nature. But even if this is asserted, exist- 
ence will be limited, for only some of the possibilities in matter 
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will be actualized in the realization of essence. A fully developed 
man may be tall or short, and a cat is black or white. Also, teleo- 
logy implies a distinction between success and failure, normal 
and abnormal, health and disease. If a process is not interrupted, 
it will reach its normal termination; and a thing may be either 
normal or abnormal. Nature may either hit or miss the mark. 

But for dialectic, change is sheer creativity. There is only 
creation and generation, with no decay or passing out of exist- 
ence, except for what is accidental (in a derogatory sense the 
word did not have for the Greeks) and unreal. The present 
includes the past, which has not really gone; and even the future 
is real, though it does not yet exist, for spirit is eternal. To say 
that spirit is both in process and eternal betrays a fundamental 
difficulty in the whole point of view. Nevertheless, both notions 
are there, and the result is a doctrine of negation which excludes 
limitation. From one point of view, the doctrine results from the 
fact that dialectic has no theory of contraries. For, according to 
the philosophy of opposites, the contrary is also the contradictory; 
and since every term demands its opposite, there is really no 
selection. Take such a statement as “This tree is not a maple.” 
From some points of view, one might interpret it to mean that 
some one of the various possibilities is realized here, while the 
rest are not. The tree is an oak—or a chestnut, hickory, or mag- 
nolia. The kinds of tree are not exactly contraries, but the ‘illus- 
tration will serve. This account obviously corresponds to the 
observable facts, and would be accepted by dialectic. But dialect- 
ic goes on to interpret the facts by saying that the essence tree is 
appearing in many forms, of which oak is only one, The uni- 
versal is particularizing itself, the identity is differentiating itself 
completely. The idea of plenitude has won out over the ideas 
of purpose and selection. 


(2) Negation is also an entity, the result of the process, and 
it appears in many forms. First of all, it is the opposite of being: 
the category nothing, which is pure negation. It is also appear- 
ance, the opposite of essence; negation, the opposite of reality; 
death, the opposite of life. Each of these specific, determinate 
forms of negation participates in the indeterminate character 
of sheer negativity or nothingness. But each, as a determinate 
form of negation, has its determinate character set by the first 
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term of the pair of opposites to which it belongs. The term 
negation, for example, has the generic meaning which it has 
carried in this discussion. It also has a specific meaning, as the 
unique correlative of the category, reality. But whatever form it 
takes, the negate is always a correlative, being derivative from a 
process. Therefore it has no reality independent of its correlate. 
That is why the puzzles about how we can think nothing arise, 
when we try to take nothing by itself. 

Since negation is not a substantive from the dialectical point 
of view, we need not be troubled by the old questions, “How can 
what is not, be?” and “How can we think what is not?”—if they 
are asked with reference to the substantive meaning. In the first 
place, since for dialectic reality is a process, it is unnatural to 
phrase the problem in these static terms. In the second place, if 
we think of spirit in terms of being—and it has being, though this 
is not its essence—it would be erroneous to think of a second 
being, “not-being,” set over against it. The problem for dialectic 
is better formulated by reversing the questions: “How can what 
is, not be?” The answer is, as we have seen, that what is can be 
only by objectifying itself, by creating its own “other,”—that is, 
by not being. Again, “How can we think what is?” We think it, 
paradoxically, by thinking what it is not. Spirit is known through 
its other, nature; force is known in its manifestations; the man 
is known by his actions; and God can be understood only through 
his creatures—and his creating. So it is true that what is not also 
is, and that what is somehow is not. 


Nor should we speak of negative facts and positive facts. 
For a fact is a state of affairs, such as is expressed when we say 
that it is raining. Such a state of affairs taken as a whole is like 
a term. So to speak of negative facts is like saying that negation 
is a term, a substantive. And to speak of positive facts, similarly, 
is to suggest that being is found separate from not-being. But to 
accept opposites is to hold that every fact is both positive and 
negative at once, since being and not-being are correlative, as are 
all the determinate forms they take. However, unless it is said 
metaphorically, to call facts a mixture of being and not-being 
is mechanical, as if they were two ingredients dumped into a 
bowl. 

The question may be asked, Is a negate a second reality; or 
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is it unreal; or is it an inferior, lesser reality? The answer is, 
none of these three. If it were another reality, the result would 
be two realities, side by side, and the unity would be gone. 
Simple unreality, on the other hand, is unthinkable, a contra- 
diction in terms, a nothing that is something. And to call the 
negate an inferior reality, a kind of shadow or imitation of the 
first, is only a compromise between the other two alternatives. 
When the “other” is taken by itself and in abstraction, it is a 
self-contradictory concept. But when it is taken as other, then the 
question can no longer be asked, for instance, whether nothing 
is as real as being, or appearance as real as essence; for to ask 
this is to imply a separateness which is not there. Being and 
nothing, essence and appearance, are two sides of the same real- 
ity, two aspects of a single process. 

(8) As a relation, negation both unites and separates its 
terms. At first glance, this may seem a strange way of describing 
the situation. Negation, one might think, does not unite. When 
I point out that a certain large building is not the post office, I 
do not unite the two terms in question, but deny that they can 
be truthfully combined. Nor do I separate them, for the post 
office and the building before me were separate in the first place, 
and so were the terms that refer to them. I unite the terms in 
my statement, but its form recognizes or formulates their separa- 
tion. This is awkward, and it might seem better simply to say 
that negation relates. The reason why the point needs to be 
raised is, that the claim is sometimes made that terms are in- 
dependent of relations, and not only of specific relations but, 
it seems, of any at all. Dialectic denies the priority of things and 
terms over relations in this or any other sense, It holds that pro- 
cess is prior to both of them, and that they are coordinate ele- 
ments in it. Now since terms and relations are components of 
the process, they are not fully intelligible apart from it; their 
status is not accidental, but essential to what they are. For this 
reason, the dialectical relation of negation is not symmetrical. 
If it is abstracted from the process, it may appear symmetrical. 
We shall then have two related terms, which can be taken in 
either order: A is not B, and B is not A. But if the relationship 
is examined further, it will be seen that the order of the terms 
is not indifferent. 
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Here again, the dialectical theory of negation differs from 
others, and for the same reasons as before—it is primarily a theory 
of process, while most views are concerned only with structure and 
being. In logic, for instance, there are complementary classes, A 
and not—A, That they are symmetrically related is shown by the 
fact that either one may be considered the negate of the other. 
Let the class concepts be “red” and “not-red.” It is a matter of 
indifference which one we label A, and which not—A; and the 
reason is that they are mutually other in the peculiar manner 
of contradictories. Red is the contradictory other of not-red, 
just as truly as not-red is the other of red. The same holds of 
contradictory propositions, p and not—p. This fact is the basis 
of double negation. Since it is a matter of convention whether a 
term is considered original or negate, we may treat the negate 
itself as our original term, and negate it. “Not—(not—p)” is a 
perfectly good proposition, and “not—(not—A)” a respectable 
class term. Negation here is not a property of class or proposition, 
but a relation between two classes or propositions. 

In the same way, it may be considered a relation between 
two or more existents, as when we deny that a certain building 
is the post office, or say “William did not do this deed.” We can 
equally well say, “This deed was not done by William,” and 
“The post office is not this building.” The latter statement seems 
a bit unnatural because of the word “this,” which raises problems 
not relevant to the present discussion. We can correct it to read, 
“The post office is not the large, red building at the intersection 
of Market and Main streets.” We regard the world as a set of 
mutually exclusive things and events and qualities, and we con- 
sider the events themselves to be a kind of things. We may con- 
sider these entities to be simply different, or, if we have a specula- 
tive turn of mind, we may think of them as complementary, 
together making up some sort of totality or system, which we 
call reality. In either case, negation expresses the relation be- 
tween any two items in the set. 

But it may be that we can attain a stage of knowledge where 
things are seen to have a closer unity than this. Dialectic claims 
to have reached such a stage, and it expresses the unity in terms 
of asymmetrical negation. “Man is not free,” “Death is not real,” 
and “William did not do this deed,” will serve as examples of 
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such negations. Natural necessity is a denial of freedom; yet in 
coming to terms with it, we achieve a higher freedom than we 
should do if we insisted on considering all the natural necessities 
of life as limiting and frustrating, instead of making them op- 
portunities for development, so far as we are able. But we can 
not say that freedom is the negation of necessity, for necessity is 
only one element in a dialectical process that is creative and 
free, when seen in its unity. Death is the negate of life, but it is 
itself negated in the process in which the life and death of in- 
dividuals are component parts. We can not say that life is the 
negate of death, for it is death that is a phase of the life process, 
not conversely. William did not do the deed, but it was done by 
someone; so while it is a negation of William, it is an affirma- 
tion of human nature, of which he is only one instance or mani- 
festation. We can say of it, “This deed is human.” But we can 
not say equally well, “Human nature is exemplified in this deed;” 
for the deed is only one partial expression of human nature. In 
all these cases, the direction or sense of the relation is determined 
by the nature of the process in which it occurs. 


The most famous remark on negation is: that of Spinoza, 
“determinatio negatio est,’ determination is negation (Letter 
50). Let us consider two cases, “The tree is not the stone,” and 
“The tree is not God.” These are instances of symmetrical and 
asymmetrical negation, respectively. The determination or nature 
of a tree is not that of a stone, and it is not that of God; but the 
reasons are different. The tree and the stone are two mutually 
exclusive particulars, of which God or reality contains an infinite 
number. We can just as well express their relation by saying that 
the stone is not the tree. The tree and God, on the other hand, 
are not mutually exclusive. The tree is a manifestation of the 
infinite and eternal activity of God; as a finite, determinate 
thing it is limited, but God is unlimited, It depends on God for 
its being, as the part depends on the whole, or, more accurately, 
as the finite mode depends on the infinite substance. Therefore 
we can not convert the statement, and say that God is not the 
tree, without changing its meaning. Spinoza, however, did not 
see that there is a difference between the two kinds of negation, 
although he uses both in his philosophy. 

Dialectic is often mistakenly identified with the theory of 
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“internal relations,” which is supposed to be one solution of the 
“problem of relations.” This theory may be defined as the claim 
that relations are rooted in the terms they relate, that they make 
a difference to their terms. Many objections have been raised to 
it. We shall consider only those which bear directly on the sub- 
ject of relations, and pass over others which are really concerned 
with different issues. An example of the latter is the objection 
that according to the theory of internal relations every relation 
is necessary; if terms are related, they must be related. For since, 
according to the theory, relations make a difference to their 
terms, the latter would not be the same out of relation as they 
are in relation. A term that is related is by definition different 
from any that is not related. Therefore it would be false and 
even meaningless to say that a related term might have been 
unrelated. If a man is father of a child, he is changed by this 
relation, a different person from what he would be if he were 
not a father. Therefore it is a contradiction to say that he might 
not have been a father; for if he were not, he would no longer 
be himself. This is an argument against determinism, and in 
favor of real potentiality and a plurality of individual sub- 
stances, rather than an argument against internal relations, 
which theory is merely incidental to the other issues. 


The objections arising directly out of the nature of relations 
reduce to two. The first is, that dialectic can not account for 
relations at all; the second, that it has the wrong theory of re- 
lations—which, if examined carefully, will be seen to imply their 
unreality. Let us consider them in this order. 

There are, it is said, two types of facts and propositions. One 
type is concerned with objects or things and their intrinsic pro- 
perties; the other is concerned with relations between objects. 
An example of the first is, ““This book is blue,” and of the second, 
“This book is on the table.” Since dialectic holds that there is 
only one thing in the world, namely the absolute, it can not ac- 
count for the second type of fact and proposition, but must say 
that all are of the first or attributive sort, in which the subject 
of the proposition is reality or the absolute, and the predicate is 
some attribute of it. It follows from this that, since there is only 
one thing, which is indivisible, and since every aspect of it is 
internally related to every other, there is only one truth. But 
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the objection is not valid, for it rests on the mistaken supposition 
that dialectic accepts “thing” or object as an adequate category. 
On the contrary, to accept the philosophy of opposites is to reject 
the concept of thing, and the subject-predicate logic which goes 
with it. The absolute cannot be the “subject” of a proposition, 
which has a “predicate.” Reality can only be understood as a 
process of the generation and unity of correlative opposites. 
Things and their properties are aspects of the process, but they 
can not be completely understood until we take the latter into 
account. Therefore it is subject-predicate propositions, if any, 
which dialectic rejects, not relational ones. 

It is only philosophers in the so-called empiricist tradition 
which holds that the world is a collection of particulars, who 
have said that dialectic accepts subject-predicate logic. According 
to them, “Reality” is the implied subject of every statement we 
can make. If this were the case, we should have to alter the above 
illustrations to read, “Reality is such that the book is blue,” and 
“Reality is such that the book is on the table,” the word “such” 
referring to those unexpressed internal relations which make it 
necessary for us to qualify every possible statement. But the 
truth is that for dialectic the term, reality, is only one of a pair 
of opposites, not a subject which has properties; and if we are 
to use it, we must also use its correlative. And if we could reach 
final truth, the statement of it would have to be impersonal in 
form, like “It is raining.” We should have to say something like 
“There is a process of the actualizing of essence,” or “It is dif- 
ferentiating and integrating.” 


I think it is fair to say that for dialectic all facts and proposi- 
tions are relational, and that the subject-predicate sort are simply 
one species of these. Thus, the relation between book and blue 
is simply one type of relation. What, after all, is the reason for 
classifying propositions and facts as relational and attributive? 
Why would it not be equally justifiable to designate those con- 
taining triadic relations as one type, and lump all the rest to- 
gether in a second class? The real answer is, that the authors of 
the classification hold a philosophy which rests on the concepts 
of substance and attribute. They believe that the world is made 
up of particulars with properties, bearing or able to bear certain 
relations to one another. The merits and limitations of the con- 
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cept of particulars, however, is another subject, which need not 
be considered here. Of course, if dialectic is unable to account 
for particulars and their properties, that is an important and 
perhaps fatal objection to it; but it is not the one with which 
we began. 

If the first objection to the theory of internal relations held, 
it would follow that since dialectic had no theory of relations, 
it could not account for asymmetrical relations, which are one 
subclass of these. But this objection, which has been raised by 
Russell, is mistaken since, as has been pointed out above, the 
basic negative relations of dialectic are always asymmetrical. The 
real difficulty is the other one—namely, to account for symmetric- 
al relations, such as that of otherness between tree and stone. 


The second objection is, that the theory of internal relations 
involves difficulties which make it untenable, and which do not 
arise if we suppose that relations are external (what this means 
will appear presently) . In the first place, it is said, the theory of 
internal relations leads to the conclusion that nothing can exist 
or be understood except in relation to the whole of reality, for 
all the relations of a term contribute to its nature. So there is 
only one thing and one truth in the world. The meaning and 
validity of such a statement as “The book is on the table” in- 
volves a knowledge of the relation of the book to the printer, to 
its author, to society, history, evolution, and in short the entire 
universe; and the same is true of the table. But this implies that 
we can not know the truth of any statement, including state- 
ments to the effect that dialectic is the true philosophy. If an 
exception is to be claimed for this latter, there are as good and 
better reasons for maintaining that we can also know the truth 
of ordinary propositions referring to perceptual objects. Further, 
the theory implies that there are no terms and relations at all, 
that these concepts are self-contradictory. For a thing or quality 
must be, and also be related. The book must have intrinsic 
qualities, as well as being related to other objects. So the neces- 
sity arises of explaining and stating not only the relation of the 
book to the table, but also the relation of one part or aspect of 
the book to the other, the relation of book-as-blue to book-on- 
table. If we succeed in stating this relation, we shall only find 
ourselves confronted by the problem of understanding book-as- 
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blue, which will prove to be the same probiem all over again, 
and lead to the same kind of internal split. Any term, upon 
examination, proves to be infinitely complex internally, just as 
its relations to the rest of reality are endlessly extensive. So the 
theory is untenable on two counts. It leads to the unverifiable 
assertion that nothing is or can be known except the absolute, 
an assertion which implies its own falsity. And it leads to the 
denial that there are any terms and relations at all. 

These difficulties, it is said, are avoided by the theory of 
external relations. The latter may be stated in two ways. First, 
as indicated above, it is the doctrine that there are two irreduc- 
ible types of facts and propositions, relational and attributive. 
But this doctrine really rests on the assumption that there are 
terms (whether particular or universal) and relations in the 
world, and that they do not affect one another with respect to 
their intrinsic properties, So the theory may be stated, secondly, 
as the contention that relations do not make a difference to 
their terms, or are not grounded in them. This means that an 
object in relation does not have any intrinsic property which 
that object out of relation does not have. The book on the table 
does not have any intrinsic property which it would lack if it 
were not on the table. In other words, it is the same book off the 
table as on it. The first formulation implies the second, unless 
we suppose that no term ever enters or leaves a relation—a sup- 
position which none of the advocates of the doctrine would 
admit, since it implies that change is unreal. 


It is true that the theory of internal relations leads to the 
difficulties stated. The alternative, however, leads to difficulties 
equaily as great, and is equally unsatisfactory. One might ask, 
What does it mean to be related, if not to be modified or affected 
by the relation? If Smith is not changed by becoming a father, 
is he really a father? If father is a purely physiological term, we 
ought to say that conceiving a child is a relation, but becoming 
a father is not. And is not “being half of four” part of the nature 
of the number two? The defect of the theory of external rela- 
tions is, that while it properly distinguishes between intrinsic 
and relational properties of terms, it has nothing to say about 
their connection. In its anxiety to show that the book on and off 
the table are the same book, it fails to explain what being blue 
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and being on the table have to do with one another; it does not 
relate being a father to being a male. These are rather serious 
omissions, and the position is fully as weak as that of the theory 
of internal relations. The only difference is, that while the latter 
has two books on its hands, which it can not get together, the 
theory of external relations has two types of property. Neither 
theory can explain relations. 

The problem of relations arises when terms and relations 
are taken to have different origins. Its most common, as well as 
historically most important, form is the theory that terms are 
sense data, while relations are the conceptual patterns in which 
we arrange them. The sensory terms are supposed to come from 
“outside” the mind, while the relational patterns come from 
“inside.” Experience, or at any rate knowledge, is made up of 
patterns of sense data, actual or anticipated. For instance, 
“onion” is a concept which states how yellowish white color, 
flatly oval shape, a smell that makes the eyes water, and other 
data are related, simultaneously and successively. Natural laws 
are conceptual patterns which state that under certain conditions 
a sensation of one sort will be followed or accompanied by, or 
will vary functionally with, sensations of another sort. The ques- 
tion is, How do the sense data and the patterns get together? It 
is an important question because knowledge conforms to fact or 
reality; but on this theory knowledge is relational, while the 
only available data to which it can conform are non-relational. 
In certain respects, sensory data of the sort in question may pro- 
perly be called relational in character, especially with respect to 
temporal and spatial characteristics, For instance, areas in a 
colored patch may be distinguished, having such relations as 
inclusion or exclusion. So far as this is the case, the problem of 
relations does not arise because the relations as well as the data 
are given, and knowledge has something to conform to. But the 
exceptions, such as this one, which are consistent with the sense 
data theory will not take us far. 


The problem of relations arose because of the prevalence of 
certain mechanistic theories, which ignored or failed to explain 
important unities and kinds of change. The theory of internal 
relations arose as a protest against these theories. But, as always 
happens, it was infected by the position it was designed to refute, 
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and is itself mechanical. Its adherents regard nature as material, 
the material as spatio-temporal, and space and time as quantita- 
tive. They consider quantitative relations to be external, based 
on atomic unit terms which can only be added or subtracted to 
form aggregates. And finally, they maintain that the material 
and quantitative are unreal. Their claim that a term is related 
not only to another term but to itself, each of its aspects to itself, 
and so on endlessly, was suggested by the infinite divisibility of 
space and time. Just as an area or segment of these can be end- 
lessly divided internally, so can any term within itself. The ex- 
ternality of supposedly quantitative terms and relations was 
spread to all terms and relations, which were then seen to involve 
an infinite regress. Finally, as in the ancient paradoxes of space, 
time, and motion, the conclusion is drawn that relations are 
contradictory and unreal. 

The problem of relations might, of course, just as well be 
called the problem of terms, since the difficulty, if any exists, 
lies in the mutual relation of terms and relations. But so to state 
it is to make clear the mistake involved. To ask for the relation 
of terms and relations is to begin an infinite regress, to assume 
that first of all we have terms and relations, which we then try . 
to put together. But to believe in relations is to hold that related- 
ness is an original and irreducible aspect of reality. The fact is, 
that the problem of relations is simply the focus other problems 
assume when the opposites, form and content, are applied to 
experience, and become conceptual structure on the one hand, 
and senory content on the other. 

For dialectic the problem does not exist, and dialectic does 
not subscribe to the theory of internal relations. The problem 
does not exist because the process of development generates 
terms and relations together. One does not exist without the 
other; terms are united and separated primarily by the relation 
of negation, Moreover, the relations are as objective as are the 
terms; and relatedness, or rather the double process of relating, 
is ar original datum. The problem of dialectic is that of per- 
manence and change, of identity and difference. How can things 
become different, yet remain the same? It is the problem of 
process. 
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This analysis of negation has brought to light two character- 
istics of dialectic. First, as has just been indicated, it is a philo- 
sophy of process. It describes the being of things as a continuous 
activity or becoming. The myth of the “block-universe,” accord- 
ing to which dialectic is a rigid, static philosophy, rests on an 
extraordinary misunderstanding. It is due to the hasty classifica- 
tion of dialectic under the heading of something called “rational- 
ism.” Whether or not there ever was a rationalist of the kind 
intended, it is clear that the label does not fit this philosophy. 
Second, dialectic is an empirical philosophy; it attempts to de- 
scribe the world as it is experienced. In this world, something 
more is to be found than form and structure, quality and rela- 
tion. This something more appeared in our discussion as the 
activity of negating. Consequently, the world can not be ex- 
haustively described in terms of form. There is the negating as 
well as the negate, the process as well as the structure. The dif- 
ficulties and obscurities of dialectic are due to its attempt to 
describe this something more, to get beyond concepts by means 
of concepts. It may be that philosophy can not do this, or can 
do it only imperfectly. But it must at least try, if it is to be em- 
pirical; and dialectic is one attempt. If rationalism is the belief 
that the world is a completely intelligible structure of qualities 
and relations, or anything of the sort, and that philosophy, con 
sequently, should be a system of concepts which reports that 
world faithfully, then dialectic is a reaction against rationalism. 

As an empirical philosophy of process, dialectic of course 
has deficiencies, some of which were noted or suggested along 
the way, in the course of our analysis. The chief of these which 
relates to the problem of negation, is the inadequacy of the 
aceount of form, and the attempt to derive form from activity. 
Th: weakness betrayed itself in the inability of dialectic to ac- 
count for symmetrical relations, except as “abstractions,” Failure 
to explain how we can say “The tree is not the stone and the 
stone is not the tree” might not seem a very imporsant defect in 
a philosophy; but its implications are tremendous. For without 
symmetrical relations we can not talk about finite existents, 
since these must be related by at least one symmetrical relation, 
namely otherness. It does not follow, of course, that to accept 
form as ultimate is to accept finite existents as ultimate also—to 
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hold, for instance, that the world is constituted of finite sub- 
stances. The acceptance of form does not imply any specific 
theory of the nature of particulars. 

Yet, while this weakness in dialectic is fundamental, it is 
a natural one. For dialectic originated historically as a criticism 
of the age of reason, which had identified reality with order, law, 
and form. But the degeneration of the concept of reason and the 
superficiality of the concept of form, which characterized this 
period, made it impossible to understand either how form and 
reason could be the explanation of the world and human ex- 
perience, or how reality could contain anything else. The result 
was a reaction which, without intending to do so, misinterpreted 
form as the quantitative aspect of a mechanical world, and then 
depreciated it in the effort to describe becoming, growth, and 
development—aspects of the world which had been neglected 
and even ignored. 

To generalize from this summary, we may say that any philo- 
sophy which is empirical must take account of both structure 
and process, and show how they are related. This is a very ele- 
mentary conclusion; but it is not for that reason insignificant. 
To make a place in philosophhy for both structure and process, 
and to show their relations, is not easy. Indeed, one could hard- 
ly set a more difficult task for metaphysics. If we find dialectic 
unsatisfactory, and at the same time hold that philosophy should 
describe what is, then it is incumbent on us to produce some 
account which is more adequate, and makes good the deficiencies 
of the other view. 


Otis LEE 
Vassar College 








GOD AS ABSOLUTE, YET RELATED TO ALL 


PRELIMINARY OUTLINE OF THE DOCTRINE 


Main theses: 


1) Absoluteness and Relativity are correlatives. Absoluteness 
involves relativity, but not this or that particular relative thing. 


2) Subject-Object relations, given a particular subject and 
object, are internal to the subject; subjects as such are relative. 


3) Object-Subject relations, given a particular object and 
subject, are external to the object; objects as such are non-rela- 
tive or absolute. 


4) General-Particular relations are external to the general; 
generals as such are absolutes. 


5) Particular-General relations are internal to the particular; 
particulars as such are relatives. 


6) Particulars are also relative to their predecessors, but 
non-relative to their successors. 


7) Complexes are relatives, constituents are absolutes, 


8) The Supreme non-relative or The Absolute is object for 
all subjects, universal of universals, simple constituent of all 
things, without predecessor, causal factor in all, effect of nothing. 


9) The Supreme relative or The Surrelative is subject aware 
of all objects, particular inclusive of all particulars coactual with 
it, the most complex actual totality, without actual successor, 
resultant of all actual causes. 


10) Apart from the Surrelative and The Absolute, nothing 
is relative or absolute in general, or in all, rather than some, 
relationships. 
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Relative Terms: 
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Non-relative Terms: 


Subjects Objects 
Particulars, Concretes, Actuali- Generals, Abstracts, Possibili- 
ties ties 


Complexes, Wholes 

Successors, Effects (as actual 
events, not mere abstract 
features of events) 

The Surrelative: actual ade- 
quate awareness of the actual 
universe—cognitive adequacy 
with determinate content. 


Simples, Constituents 

Predecessors, Causes 

The Absolute: the property of 
having adequate awareness, 
regardless of what world 
there is to be aware of— 
cognitive adequacy as such, 
abstracted from any deter- 
minate content. 


§1. BRADLEY ON EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


a decades ago the subject of external relations was 
reopened, as a result of the contention—by F. H. Bradley 
and others—that relations, so far as real, are all internal. It is a 
violent historical paradox that this denial of external relations 
came from those who were styled “absolutists,” and that the de- 
fence of such relations came from those who were commonly 
supposed to be rejecting any conception of an absolute. This 
confusing inversion of terminology was largely overlooked, and 
the result was a failure to detect the historical continuity of 
problems and to draw the lessons of the total historical debate. 

There was a reason, or at least an excuse, for classing as 
“absolutism” the denial—instead of, as in the Middle Ages, the 
assertion—of external relations. Medieval thinkers had them- 
selves identified the supreme or superlatively excellent being, 
God, with the purely absolute, non-relative, independent, or 
non-temporal (these four terms come to the same thing). The 
modern absolutists correctly reasoned as follows: the supreme 
being must be all-inclusive, since otherwise there would be a 
total reality superior to the supreme, which latter would have 
the status of a mere constituent of this total. On the other hand, 
if supreme is identical with absolute or non-relative, and yet the 
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supreme must include all things, and hence all relations, the 
result is a contradiction. Bradley (in his famous Appearance 
and Reality) took the heroic—or fantastic—measure of dealing 
with the contradiction by declaring that relations, whether in- 
ternal or external, are unreal. Since there are no relations to 
exclude, the non-relative need not exclude any, and thus can be 
all-inclusive—in the Pickwickian sense that there is nothing dis- 
tinguishable for it to either exclude or include. It thus becomes 
not so much the total as the sole reality. 

Unfortunately, few seem to have seen that the two proposi- 
tions, There is something absolute, and There is something in- 
clusive (or outside of which there is nothing), are not necessarily 
responsible for the contradiction above referred to. The contra- 
diction may result only from the additional and really self-con- 
tradictory proposition: the non-relative and the all-inclusive 
are identical. This proposition was formally rejected as “Panthe- 
ism” in the Middle Ages; but it was nevertheless implied in the 
medieval doctrine that absolute as such is identical with sup- 
reme. For whatever the supreme may be, it cannot be less or 
more than all-inclusive (the very notion that there is a better 
than the totality self-contradictorily posits a supertotality in- 
clusive of the value of this “better’’); and therefore, if supreme 
is the same as absolute, the absolute must be all-inclusive, hence 
contain relations, hence be relative after all. Thus the axiom 
responsible for the pantheistic confusions in Spinoza and in 
Bradley is the very one that prevented medieval theory from 
solving the problem of absolute-and-relative in a consistent man- 
ner: the unfounded notion that supremely excellent means “in 
all respects absolute.” This axiom was, to be sure, attacked by 
William James and others, but often without clarity on the 
crucial point, which is that it is one thing to identify supreme 
with all-inclusive, quite another to identify supreme with ab- 
solute. Absolute is identical neither with supreme nor with 
inclusive. 

In spite of this basic confusion, on both sides of the contro- 
versy, the recent debate concerning external relations did, I 
think, accomplish something. By a relation to Y being external 
to the term X was meant that X could have been exactly the 
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same in nature had there been no such relation to Y.* For 
example, the number two, which I think of, would have been 
the number two even though I had never thought of it. Also, 
the number two, in its formal, mathematical sense, is the number 
two, regardless of whether it is the number of eyes in my head 
or not. Had I never existed with my two eyes, two would still 
have been one more than one, a half of four, and one less than 
three. To deny this independence of the mathematical two is 
to assert that mathematics is the study of the biographies of all 
persons who count to two that ever have existed or ever may 
exist, and (following the principle further) that there is no dif- 
ference between pure mathematics, psychology, sociology, histo- 
ry, prophecy, physics, and so on. But on the other hand, to 
understand persons fully, one must know some arithmetic. The 
experience which has as object the number two would have been 
a perceptibly different experience if no such object had been 
given to it. To grasp the biography and individual psychology 
of a Bertrand Russell one should have to have a fairly deep knowl- 
edge of mathematics. But all of this knowledge, as mathematical 
knowledge, could be imparted to a student who was given no 
notion that any such person as Russell ever existed. Thus rela- 
tions between numbers and persons are external to the one, but 
in some instances internal to the other, or at least to their ex- 
periences or states. 

It may of course be said that the biographical part of mathe- 
matics, though a real part, is less important, for a certain purpose, 
than other parts. But the notion of importance is meaningless 
save with reference to alternatives of action and a common 
measure of value (the purpose spoken of) which will be identi- 
cal whichever alternative is chosen—and this is again the notion 
of external relations. Take it how you will, external relations 
there must be. 

Even Bradley, the philosopher who most stoutly denied the 
possibility of external relations, admitted and emphasized that 
the consequence of such denial is the reduction of all thought to 
self-contradiction, and of the idea of relation to an absurdity. 
But before yielding to this defeatist conclusion, logic is obliged 


* See G. E. Moore's essay, “External and Internal Relations,” in his 
Philosophical Studies. 
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to consider very carefully indeed the arguments by which it is 
supposed to be established. One of Bradley’s arguments against 
external relatedness was that it involves a vicious regress. If A 
is not, in its very being or identity, related to B, then we must 
relate A to the relation to B to get A really related. And this 
leads to a series of relations to relations to relations ..., a series 
which is vicious not only because it is infinite but because it can 
never really arrive at a relation to B which really is A’s. Is this 
argument sound? 

I answer yes, if it is taken to prove one thing; no, if taken 
to prove another. It is sound if taken to prove that relations 
cannot be external to all their terms. For if no term is constitut- 
ed by the relation, then the relatedness is additional to all the 
terms, and must be related to them by a further relation, and so 
on. But the argument is unsound if taken to prove relations are 
external to no terms, that every term must be constituted by the 
relations in which it is. For suppose an ARB internal to A and 
external to B. Since the relationship is internal to A, it is nothing 
additional to A. A just is something-related-to-B. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the experience of B is not first the experience, plus re- 
lation to B, but rather there is one entity, experience-of-B. What 
seems to be a separable constituent in this entity, “experience,” 
or “experience of,” is not the concrete term standing in relation 
to B, but rather experience in general, a mere class concept or 
generic property. “The experience of” taken alone is nonsense, 
there is only the experience of B, or the experience of C. A dif- 
ferent object means a different subject if by subject we mean a 
concrete cognitive state. But with a different subject there might 
still be the same object. There can be several knowers of B, for 
instance, if B is the number two. True, the knowers must differ 
in some objects, so that really we have the knower-of-B-and-var- 
ious-other-unspecified-objects. But all this is one entity, one 
cognitive state. Relatedness to the given objects is no addition 
to the being of the subject—as an actual awareness or experience 
—but is that being. Thus there is no regress. Only if we try to 
get B related to A does the regress arise. For B, we have sup- 
posed, is not in itself related to A. To get it so related would 
mean to add to B’s mere being-B, its being-related-to-A, and this 
addition would itself be a relating, and thus we would relate B 
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to relation to A, and so on. But the point is we do not have to 
get “B related to A.” An external relation is only nominally a 
relation “of” the term to which it is external. It is not that certain 
terms externally have relations, but that certain relations have 
terms, in such fashion that the terms, some of them, do not really 
“have” the relations. It is only nominally that the term B is 
“in the relation,” if that means that the term has a relation of 
inness to the relation. Rather, the relation possesses the term; 
and hence the other term A, to which the relation is internal, 
in possessing the relation, possesses the term B also. For example, 
XY, as a complex, is related to X. It has X as constituent. This 
“having” is the relation. But to say that X “is a constituent” 
had by XY is only a way of saying over again that XY has X in 
a certain manner. It is the complex, not the constituent, that 
here has relation. To deny this is to deny the very ideas of ana- 
lytic complex and constituent; it is, as Bradley admits, to make all 
rational thought and analysis self-contradictory. And, as we have 
seen, we need not and should not deny it. 


§2. INTERNAL RELATIONS AND ABSOLUTE TERMS 


Bradley attempts also to prove that even internal relations 
are inconceivable. But here, as in the other case, though more 
subtly, he really substitutes for the question, “can relations be 
internal to any terms?” the very different question, “can they 
be internal to all terms?” Apart from this distortion of the issue, 
Bradley can only be trying to get us to admit that an entity which 
has constituents cannot be conceived as one entity, that there can 
be no such thing as integration, or as something which, though 
itself one, yet contains a plurality. This is the point at issue, and 
it seems we should on no account concede it; for, as we have 
seen, even external relations must be internal to something; so 
that to give up internal relations would be to give up all rela- 
tions. And would it not be absurd, on the basis of argument, 
which is a relating of ideas, to admit that there are no relations? 
We seem led to the conclusion that there are both internally and 
externally related terms, both terms having relations and terms 
which relations have without the terms having the relations. 

In the end, Bradley admits there is an entity which, though 
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one, contains many; however, he says the oneness is real and the 
manyness is more or less “unreal.’’ There are many more or less 
unreal cases of many, and there are many degrees of unreality. 
Bradley is merciless enough toward traditional theology and its 
contradictions, yet his own position seems just as much a play- 
ing fast and loose with concepts. 

The case against Bradley can be stated with reference to his 
famous formula: If the relation does nothing to the terms (fails 
to qualify or contribute to their being), it is idle; if it does 
modify the terms, it is vicious. To this we may reply, if the rela- 
tion does nothing to a term A, it is indeed idle for that term, in 
the sense that it is innocuous and useless to it. But who ever 
thought that the purpose of studying arithmetic was to be useful 
to numbers? On the other hand, if the relation does something 
to, contributes to the being of, the term B, it need not for all 
that be vicious. For an enjoyment-of-arithmetic is under no neces- 
sity to be first something without relation to arithmetic and then 
something with this relation. Therefore, the relation does not 
“alter” the term, it simply is part of its being. 

The conclusion that relations have both internally and 
externally related terms derives part of its importance from the 
truth that the vital absolute-relative problem is, as we have seen, 
connected, if not actually identical, with the problem of external 
and internal relations. Absolute means independent of relations; 
since relations of which a term is independent are those external 
to it, they are only nominally “its” relations. Hence, if every 
relation is internal to some, but not all, terms, then for every 
relation there is something absolute, so far as that relation is 
concerned. This gives the general and weak meaning of absolute, 
namely, independence of at least some relations of which the 
thing said to be absolute is a term. The stronger meaning, “The 
Absolute,” is readily defined as the universally absolute term, 
the term which is absolute in every relation having it as term. 
This, of course, is very different from Bradley’s definition of the 
Absolute. I shall come to that. Let us consider whether such a 
universally absolute term is possible. 

We have taken, as the most indubitable example of an 
absolute term, the number two, as object of a particular human 
consciousness. Here is a relation which evidently does not enter 
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into the term. This example proves two things at once: that the 
abstract is absolute or independent in relation to the concrete, 
and that the known is, or at least may be, absolute in relation 
to the knower, Let us consider the first-mentioned point. To 
say of an abstract factor of reality that it is not wholly depen- 
dent on relationships is only to say again that it is abstract. For 
the abstract is what can be considered while various other things 
are omitted from consideration. The abstract is what can be 
abstracted, detached in thought and, at least potentially, in 
actuality, from various relationships or contexts, and yet in this 
detachment still be the identical entity. Obviously this is the 
same as to say that some at least of the relations having the entity 
as term are external to it. This is the only intelligible meaning 
of absolute or independent. 


That numbers are independent of our thinking them is 
only what we should expect from their abstractness, compared 
to any actual thinking. But suppose the object of awareness is 
concrete, for example, a past event. Does such an event contain 
relation to the subsequent awareness of it? Who could have dis- 
covered in the consciousness of Shakespeare any relation, how- 
ever slight, to Bernard Shaw? But in the consciousness of Shaw 
it seems we can easily detect relation to Shakespeare. Look deep- 
ly enough into anything and you will, it may be, find its ances- 
tors and its history inscribed upon its nature. But will you 
equally find its posterity and its destiny? This is the question 
of indeterminism, in one of its forms. There is a purely logical 
reason both for asserting that effects are related to causes and 
for denying that there is in a cause any relation whatever to 
(“its”) particular future effects. Temporal relations must be 
somewhere, properties of something, and if particulars are not 
related prospectively to particulars, then they must be related 
retrospectively to particulars—else there would be no temporal 
order of particulars. But particulars cannot be related pro- 
spectively to particulars. (I agree with Ewing that relations of 

; causal entailment do, in spite of Hume, run toward the future, 
but only as relations whose terms are kinds of particulars rather 
than particulars. Causal prediction concerns statistical frequen- 
cies and approximate characters, not particular events in their 
exact particularity.) The reason there can be no relation to 
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future particulars is that what has relation to X has X, for X is 
a constituent of relation-to-X. Now if the cause has the effect, 
by virtue of having relation to it, then in the cause the effect 
already is, and the whole time process is the illusion of new 
events, whereas all events were precontained in their predeces- 
sors. This reduces the idea of time to an absurdity. On the other 
hand, the notion that the effect really has relation to the cause, 
and hence has the cause, is not similarly absurd. For change 
still remains, in the form of addition of new terms with their 
new relationships. True, the past must then still exist in the 
depths of the present; but this does not contradict the past’s 
distinction from the present. For a constituent of a whole is not 
identical with that whole. “When the past event was present” 
means, on the assumption just mentioned, when the event was 
a whole which nothing possessed as a part; that the event is “no 
longer present but past” means that now a new and more in- 
clusive whole possesses it as part. Our human consciousness has, 
of course, but a feeble direct awareness of the inclusion of the 
past in the present, via memory. But human direct awareness 
is not the measure of reality. 

As we have repeatedly seen, a whole has relation to its parts, 
but, unless the whole is through and through “organic”’—and 
this cannot be if any analysis is possible—a part need not have 
relation to the whole. XY is not itself without X, but X may be 
itself without XY. “Being part” may be an external relation. 
Thus the present may contain the past without thereby infecting 
the past with its own presentness, its own novel totality. But if 
the past contained this totality as its relatum, nothing novel or 
additional could occur. 


§3. Gop QUA ABSOLUTE 


An absolute term, I have held, is abstrac:, object, cause, 
predecessor, constituent, rather than concrete, subject, effect, 
successor, whole—in any relation in which the term is absolute. 
That the absolute or independent being, as such, is cause in all 
cause-effect relationships is traditional doctrine; also, one spoke 
of him as first cause, as though he were predecessor of all; but that 
he must also be abstract not concrete, object not subject, con- 
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stituent not whole, these seem somewhat startling implications. 
I maintain that they follow as rigorously as the others, so far as 
the absolute being as such is concerned. It is worth noting too 
that if God (qua absolute) is abstract constituent of all things, 
then there is a clear meaning for the divine “immanence.” What 
can more easily be in all things than something abstract? And 
the implication that the absolute is object for all subjects makes 
more sense than might appear at first thought. Here I wish to 
call attention to a little-noticed truth: to be known by all sub- 
jects is fully as distinctive a status as to know all objects. Take 
any individual other than God. It surely cannot be that this 
individual is known by all others. Ordinary individuals are 
known by their neighbors, by some few to whom they are sig- 
nificant; the greater the individual, the more widely will other 
individuals tend to take note of his existence. Only God can be 
so universally important that no subject can ever wholly fail or 
ever have failed to be aware of him (in however dim or un- 
reflective a fashion.) Thus the unique status of object-for-all- 
subjects is to be correlated with the more commonly recognized 
one of subject-for-all-objects. The difference between them is 
that the latter means, “having relations to all objects,” and thus 
implies universal relativity; the former means that all subjects 
have relation to the one object, without the latter having rela- 
tion to them. . 


§4. INDEPENDENCE AND CONTINGENCY 


It may, indeed, appear that to be object for all subjects, as 
a status, must consist in a relation to all subjects, and so imply 
relativity. But closer attention disproves this. For the property 
of being such that all possible subjects will, if and when actual, 
have one as object involves relation, not to any particular set of 
subjects, but to the class of possible subjects, to subjects as such. 
It need make no difference to the Universal Object, the Absolute, 
exactly which subjects are actual and therefore actually have it 
as object. Its universality means merely that there cannot be a 
subject not having it as object. But it is quite different with the 
universal subject. It must know which objects are actual and 
which merely possible; otherwise it will not “know all things,” 
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or be the universal subject. Here we have relations to actual con- 
tingent things, and such relations, being themselves contingent, 
render whatever contains them subject to contingency, change, 
dependence, relativity. 

In contrast, relations to the non-contingent, to what does 
not first have to come into being, and can never change, con- 
stitute no threat to independence. For independence means that 
a thing “will be itself whether or not the thing of which it is 
said to be independent exists or has a certain character.” But 
the “whether or not” refers to contingent alternatives, and is 
meaningless otherwise. Relationship to the necessary is in truth 
neither dependence nor independence, but a common property 
of both dependent and independent things, reutral to the dis- 
tinction between them. All things are related to the necessary. 
(Logicians define a necessary proposition as one “implied by 
every proposition,” whether necessary or not.) 


§ 5. INDEPENDENCE IS RELATION TO THE POSSIBLE AS SUCH 


Suppose one were to argue: “externally related” or “in- 
dependent of relationship” is itself a relation, and thus a thing 
can be independent of relation-to-X only if X is there as term 
of this independence relation. Thus the independent is depen- 
dent, and there is a contradiction. I venture to think this a 
sophistry. For the absoluteness of the term in question is not, 
strictly speaking, with respect to relation to X, but with respect 
to a kind of relation, which can be defined, as logicians say, 
intensionally, or without mentioning X. Thus arithmetic is in- 
dependent, not merely of my awareness of it, but of any particu- 
lar awareness. Nothing is added to this attribution of independ- 
ence by saying, “and also arithmetic is independent of my aware- 
ness." This is not an addition, but a mere illustration. Accord- 
ingly, it seems clear that absoluteness does not require relation 
to particular or actual terms. As for relation to an intensional 
class of terms, this constitutes no dependence, no departure from 
absoluteness; for the ultimate intensional classes are non-con- 
tingent, whereas the relativity negated by absoluteness is relati- 
vity to the contingent. The ultimate possibilities are as such 
necessarily real (even though not “actual”), they could not pos- 
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sibly have failed to be the possibilities which they are, and it is 
with reference to them that absoluteness is defined, not with 
reference to actuality. Independence of relationship is neutrality 
or indifference to relational alternatives, so that any possible 
relation must, if actualized, be compatible with the term in its 


entire nature. Hence it “makes no difference” to the term which 
relations are actualized. 


If the foregoing is correct, then to achieve a consistent idea 
of “absolute” we need not attempt the impossible task of ab- 
stracting from all relationships, but only of abstracting from 
relationships to particular contingent things. This is by no means 
impossible. The number “two” involves no particular things 
whatsoever. If it be objected that there could be no such thing 
as two were there no contingent particulars, no actual couples, 
the reply is that this, if granted, would only mean that to con- 
ceive two is to conceive that the class of particular contingent 
things is not empty and has at least two members; and it is one 
thing to say that every existent member of the class of particular 
things exists contingently and another to say it is contingent 
that there are some members of the class or other. It may be 
necessary, not contingent, that there be some contingent things 
or other. The existence of the human race may be contingent in 
the sense that the totality of existence might not have contained 
the human race; but it does not follow that the totality of con- 
tingent existence might have been zero. The contingency of each 
member of the class of contingent existence means that there 
might have been no member just like it; but the class itself may 
have been necessarily represented by some members or other. If 
not this, then that; if not that, then the other. Still otherwise 
expressed, there are various alternative possibilities, but perhaps 
all possibilities are positive. There is then no such thing as the 
possibility that no possibility be actualized. There is no possibili- 
ty of “nothing contingent,” but only of this contingent thing or 
that contingent thing or some other contingent thing (other 
than sheer nothing). I believe this is the correct view, though I 
shall not attempt to prove its correctness in this essay. 

The import of the foregoing is that the absoluteness of God 
need not imply his non-relationship to the creation as such, but 
only to the contingent alternatives of creation, Every creature 
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may be contingent, in that some other creature was possible in- 
stead of it, but “no creation whatever” may not be a possibility. 
In that case, God might be essentially creator,” incapable of 
not creating, though perfectly capable of not creating this or 
that creature—any creature you choose. Admitting free alternat- 
ives of creation does not force one to admit “not creating any- 
thing” as one of the alternatives. Hence there is no absurdity in 
the idea that God is relative to creation as such, that he is bound 
to create, provided he is not thus bound with respect to any 
given creature or set of them. In this way we escape the other- 
wise embarrassing questions: Why is there a world? Could the 
absolute have refrained from producing the relative? Since 
absolute is defined in terms of relativity, as such, it cannot be 
independent of relativity in every sense, but it can be indepen- 
dent of which relative things there are. 


§ 6. THE INDEPENDENCE OF ENDURING INDIVIDUALS 


We have considered external relations between abstract and 
concrete, and between past and present. Suppose now we con- 
sider the relations of individuals with self-identity through time, 
say, individual animals to their environments. To say of such 
an enduring individual that it is independent of its environment 
can only mean this: with respect to certain abstract qualities, the 
individual is the same regardless of changes around it. All con- 
crete enduring things have some independence in this sense. 
Thus a man will be a “human being,” regardless, within wide 
limits, of what happens. He will not lose his essential humanity 
and basic personality traits because of ordinary changes in weather, 
scenery, or other surroundings. But every change in weather or 
scenery alters, more or less drastically, the concrete flow of sen- 
sations entering into the person’s experience. And extreme 
changes in weather or scenery might temporarily or permanently 
rob even Abraham Lincoln of his moral humaneness. The partial 
independence of a good man’s goodness (the abstract quality, 
“being good” as such) with respect to varying relationships may, 
then, be taken as the “weak” analogue of the absolute indepen- 
dence of the divine goodness as such with respect to all con- 
tingencies. Thus God will be good no more and no less if this 
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happens than if that happens instead. But it clearly does not 
follow that his more concrete qualities will be unchanged. It is 
one concrete act to be good to Robinson, if Robinson sins great- 
ly, another to be good to him if he is as righteous as man may 
be. Yet the goodness of the divine treatment of Robinson may be 
the same in degree or eminence. 

Another abstract quality that permits independence is wis- 
dom. A shrewd man may be about equally shrewd in facing 
heat and cold, sickness and health, friend and foe. Similarly, but 
eminently, God may be all-knowing and all-wise regardless of 
what facts there are to know. Be the facts these and these, he 
knows these and these; be they those and those, he knows those 
and those; either way his omniscience is fully preserved. But the 
concrete knowledge which he has is by no means the same; for 
it is sheer contradiction to say that the knowledge that P is true 
is the same as the knowledge that P is not true. He who infallibly 
knows P is true cannot be concretely and in all respects the same 
subject as he who infallibly knows P is false; indeed the existence 
of either subject excludes the existence of the other. Thus an 


actual divine knowing cannot be exclusive of relations, cannot 
be wholly absolute. 


§ 7. THe SupREME AS ALL-INCLUSIVE 


To include relations is to include their terms. Hence to 
know all is to include all. Thus we must agree with modern 
absolutism and othodox Hinduism that the supreme being must 
be all-inclusive. The only way to keep both the absoluteness and 
the inclusive knowledge required by the religious idea is to re- 
strict the absoluteness to an abstract aspect or dimension of the 
supreme being. The supreme in its total concrete reality will be 
the supereminent case of relativity, the Surrelative, just as, in 
its abstract character it will be the supereminent case of non- 
relativity—not only absolute, but the absolute. Now it is in truth 
just as easy to define a strong or eminent, as contrasted to a weak 
or ordinary, sense of the term relative as of the term absolute. A 
superior listener to a poem is indeed relative, in his flow of thought 
and feeling, to the reading of the poem. But many other poems, 
perhaps, are being read in the world, and toward these other 
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readings the given listener is impassive, unrelated, absolute, in- 
dependent. They affect him not, for he does not hear them; and 
many of them could not greatly affect him, for they are in un- 
known languages. Thus to be relative in the weak sense is to be 
related to a mere portion of the actual totality of terms permit- 
ting such relativity, and not to all aspects even of these (for not 
all the possible contributions even of one poem are received by 
any one hearer.) To be relative in the eminent sense will accord- 
ingly be to enjoy relations to all that is, in all its aspects. Sup- 
reme dependence will thus reflect all influences—with infinite 
sensitivity registering relationship to the last and least item of 
events. Is this not genuinely something eminent and supreme? 
Could any man exhibit such sensitivity, or anything remotely 
approaching it? Obviously not. !ndeed, only an all-knowing be- 
ing can, in any intelligible sense, be thus supremely relative to 
all beings. For such relativity means that every difference makes 
a difference in the all-relative one, that for every diversity any- 
where there is a diversity of relationships in him, Only the con- 
ception of an intuition whose datum is the universe gives any 
positive meaning to such an idea. Mere “matter,”” supposed to be 
the most passive of entities, must really be the most :mpassive, if 
passivity means ability to reflect difference in other things. The 
closer we get to a “merely material” individual, the closer we 
come to something for which nearly all changes in the universe 
make no appreciable difference at all. The impassivity of a 
turtle is great compared to that of a man, but that of a bit of 
moss is greater still, and it is exceeded by that of a bit of rock. 
Only the crudest or nearest alterations of other things produce 
change in relationships perceptible as changes in the bit of rock 
itself. But a man can be put into agonies or ecstasies by some 
subtle shift in human thought on the other side of the world, 
or even a thousand years in the past. 


§ 8. THE PRINCIPLE OF EMINENCE 


The foregoing procedure of identifying a weak sense of ab- 
soluteness and also of relativity, and attributing these, in emin- 
ent sense, to deity illustrates what has been called in theology the 
“way of eminence.” Whatever is good in the creation is, in su- 
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perior or eminent fashion, “analogically not univocally,” the 
property of God. Thus knowledge, purpose, life, love, joy, are 
deficiently present in us, eminently and analogically present in 
God. It is only in this manner that the idea of God acquires any 
positive meaning controllable by analysis, and yet free from 
anthropomorphic crudities. Opposed to the positive way of 
eminence and analogy is the famous negative theology, the via 
negativa, which proceeds by “removing” predicates as unworthy 
of application to God. This negative way was never consistently 
followed out, yet, in so far as followed, it interfered with the 
consistent use of the way of eminence. Whereas the way of emin- 
ence, if consistently executed, treats the categories impartially, 
the way of negation plays favorites among the categories. Thus 
there is a weak or ordinary sense of independence of relation- 
ships and a supreme or eminent sense which was applied to God. 
But although there is similarly a weak or ordinary sense of re- 
lativity, the eminent form was not attributed to God. Impossible, 
said theologians, for relativity is bad in principle; only indepen- 
dence is good in essence. Similarly, cause is good and God is 
eminently cause; but effect is bad or essentially inferior, and 
there is no eminent effect. This procedure is scandalously il- 
logical and arbitrary. First, it is just as easy, as we shall see, to 
conceive an eminent sense of effect as of cause. Second, cause it- 
self, at least in the form of conscious or voluntary cause, implies 
relation to effects so far as these are known by the cause. Third, 
good is obviously a relative conception. What would either 
“good” or the “cause of good” possibly mean if there were no 
relations, hence no relation of fulfillment to purpose, of means 
to end? And nobody in his actions can give expression to any 
such notion as that relation as such is a defect, to be avoided 
wherever possible. Pragmatically, the alleged notion is empty. 


§ 9. AN EMINENT EFFECT 


I said above that it is quite possible to conceive an eminent 
case of effect. Effects are better or worse; and Plato long ago 
showed how to formulate the idea of an eminent effect or crea- 
tion. The animate creature is superior to the inanimate, the 
rational animal to the non-rational. Moreover, the universe as 
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an effect is superior to all other effects, as the whole or inclusive 
effect is superior to parts or includec effects. Suppose then that 
the universe is, in eminent fashion, animate and rational. It 
will, accordingly, be supreme among effects. All other creatures 
will be its members, inferior as such. For instance, all will de- 
pend, as it will not, upon an external environment. Thus the 
universe, patterned after the ideal of rational animality, will be 
as distinctive among effects as the creator of the universe is dis- 
tinctive among causes. If the universe is not patterned thus, the 
creator did not do a good job of creating. He created something 
inferior to what he might have created. On the other hand, if 
the universe is eminently animate and rational, then either it is 
God, or there are two eminent beings, God and Universe, and a 
third supereminent entity, which is the total reality of God-and- 
universe. The dilemma is satisfactorily dissolved only by the 
admission that the God who creates and tie inclusive creation 
are one God. Then the two eminences under cause and effect are 
two aspects of God rather than two Gods, or than a God and an 
eminent being other than God. 


§ 10. ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE IN Gop 


If Cornford and Demos are right, the two Gods in the 
Timaeus, the creator God and created God, or the “eternal God 
and the God that was to be,” are aspects of one and the same 
deity. God in one aspect is creator, in another and more complete 
aspect is both creator and created, is both concrete world-soul 
and abstract eternal reason by which the world-soul inspires itself 
and all lesser beings. The merely eternal God is the element of 
sheer rational purpose. This element is indeed absolute, un- 
affected by contingent relationships. But the concrete acts which 
achieve the eternal purpose can do so only by embracing within 
themselves all contingent relationships. These concrete acts are 
analogous to those of a human person; as the abstract eternal 
purpose is analogous to the underlying general purpose a man 
may pursue throughout his life, or to the enduring “character” 
a man exhibits under diverse circumstances and through diverse 
experiences, sensations, feelings. The basic difference between 
man and God can be seen in this, that whereas the character 
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individual to a man cannot be stated in merely abstract terms, 
such as good or wise or perverse or foolish (all such abstractions 
being, for all that could be known, applicable to other individu- 
als) , God’s character, on the contrary, can be described in utterly 
abstract terms which yet are unique to him as the one divine 
individual. Only one individual can ever be omniscient, primor- 
dial-and-everlasting, all-loving, supreme cause of all effects, sup- 
reme effect of all causes. Only one individual can ever be divine. 
Here is an extremely abstract character which yet is the defining 
characteristic of a self—-or person. This character, though indi- 
vidual to God, is so abstract or non-specific that it can be cor- 
related with any possible character you please in its correlate, 
the world. Whatever the world may be, God can know that world 
in his uniquely adequate way; whereas some possible worlds 
would exclude human knowers altogether. The utter abstractness 
of the individual essence of God is what makes him, as concrete 
individual, completely independent of relational alternatives 
for his mere existence. Because the defining character of his 
self-identity is utterly neutral to such alternatives, the concrete 
embodiment can be wholly expressive of and variable with re- 
lations. The character can be expressed in any relational pattern, 
hence God can contain any relational pattern and still be him- 
self. 


To combine in one’s individuality the extremes of abstract 
and concrete, universal independence or non-relativity and uni- 
versal dependence or sensitivity, is to have maximal security and 
value as an individual. To be sure, the character of sensitivity, 
or non-neutrality to alternatives, is always, even in ordinary 
cases, as an abstraction, something more or less independent or 
neutral. Partiality does not itself play favorites; only partial sub- 
jects do that. Not kindness but kind persons respond variously 
to varying needs. However, incomplete kindness is never wholly 
independent, since any personal form of such incompleteness 
(for example, mine or yours) will impose local conditions with- 
out which it cannot be concretized. Only contingent conditions 
can individualize inadequate relational forms. Complete or 
adequate sensitivity, on the contrary, is tpso facto individual or 
personal, hence in its individuality neutral to conditions, It will 
be adequate to any possible such conditions, hence can exist in 
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any with its own defining individuality, To be wholly match 
for this environment is to be potentially match for any possible 
environment. It remains none the less true that matching one 
environment is not the same concrete act as matching another. 
The ‘environment’ here is an internal one meaning field of 
operations or relational acts whose terms are fully possessed. 
Such full possession makes them internal, but does not prevent 
their being terms and the relations being relations. They are 
supreme relations. That which is thus supremely related is far 
from “unmoved” or independent of becoming; it is rather, at 
all times, unfailingly and adequately moved. Hence its adequacy, 
its unfailing sensitivity, is unmoved, and is indeed the unmoved 
mover of all movable things—including God himself as concrete 
individual. 

The difference between ordinary and divine relativity can 
be expressed in many ways. One way is this: God is relative, but 
what we may call the extent of his relativity is wholly indepen- 
dent of circumstances, wholly non-relative. Regardless of circum- 
stances, of what happens anywhere or when, God will enjoy 
unrestricted cognitive relativity to all that coexists with him. By 
contrast, the extent of our human relativity is itself a relative 
matter, varying with circumstances. It varies all the way from 
the minimal cognitive relatedness of a man in deep sleep, or the 
zero cognitive relatecness of a dead man, to the maximal reflec- 


tion of objects tp full waking consciousness of a man in perfect 
condition and ‘nental development. Now there is a difference 
of logical level between simple relativity, and relativity as to 
extent and endurance of reiativicy. God is completely without 


the latter or second-ordei rel.uavity in his own character (save 
in the sense in which the characters of included relata are con- 
tained in the character of the including relative term.) Thus 
exact analysis shows that we are not obliterating the uniqueness 
of deity by affirming his relativity. We can even call ours a 
“negative theolog _in that second order relativity, “relativity 
of relativity,” is in this theology denied of deity, though affirmed 
of all other beings. God is not, it is true, simpliciter “indepen- 
dent,” but the gencri~ ~ snner or universal extent of his depend- 
ence is his unique aid wholly independent possession. With us, 
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the extent of our dependence is also radically dependent, and 
our very existence as dependent is wholly a matter of chance or 
contingency.- 


§ 11. THe ABsoLuTE as LEss THAN Gop 


Let us sum up the position we have reached. Medieval and 
modern realists are right, we have contended, in positing a one- 
sided relativity of subject to object; but the medieval reversal of 
this relativity in the case of the divine knower is unnecessary 
and untenable, What is necessary is that, as subject knowing all 
things, and as immutable absolute, God should not, in every 
sense, be identically the same entity. Rather, in conceiving God 
as absolute, we must recognize that we are abstracting from his 
actual subjectivity or knowing. The Absolute is God with some- 
thing left out of account. God is more than his absolute charac- 
ter. There is no contradiction; for we have defined absolute to 
mean non-relative, and this meaning does not coincide with that 
of “all-inclusive” or “supreme.” Nor can it mean anything more 
than the supreme, for that would be nonsense, Accordingly, it 
can only mean something less than the supremely real, as such. 
In this we are affirming the contrary of the Hindu doctrine, 
(rejected by Ramanuja and others) , which is sometimes asserted 
also in the West, that the personal God of worship is a more or 
less unreal appearance of the absolute. I am arguing that the 
absolute is, rather, an abstract feature of the inclusive reality 
which is precisely the personal God. If one must speak of “‘appear- 
ance,” then the absolute, simply as such, may be termed the 
appearance of ultimate reality to abstract cognition, including 
the divine self-cognition in its abstract aspect. The absolute is 
not more, but less, than God—in the obvious sense in which the 
abstract is less than the concrete. 


§ 12. Some ABSOLUTISTIC ARGUMENTS 


In defense of the view that the absolute or independent can 
be concrete and all-inclusive, it is sometimes said that what in- 
cludes everything cannot depend upon anything, for there is 
nothing outside itself to depend upon. However, independence 
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of this “nothing” outside the all-inclusive is as little total in- 
dependence as there is absence of rancor in the fact that one does 
not hate the man in the moon—there being no man in the moon. 
A whole is not identical with its constituents, and to depend upon 
constituents is a very real dependence indeed, as we human be- 
ings, with our many-factored bodies, ought to realize, and as 
medieval thought had the merit of never forgetting. Thus it is 
truly Pickwickian to guarantee independence on the ground that 
any dependence must be internal. Change the least item in a 
totality, and it is not the same totality. If all changeable things 
are such items, then the totality is of all things the most 
changeable. 

The counter-argument that the totality of changes cannot 
change is not acceptable. For the totality of changes can very 
well change, by the addition of new changes, previously unactual- 
ized. The objection that the totality of changes must include 
future changes too is to be met by the question, what could be 
meant by future change if there is now or eternally a complete 
totality, never to be increased, of changes? Then nothing new 
really occurs; everything is as old as eternity and as immutable, 
The only way to free the idea of time from paradox is to admit, 
with Bergson, that time is creation, creation of events which 
exist neither eternally nor at all times but only from and after 
the time of their creation or occurrence. This means that the 
totality of events as including a given event is a new totality 
produced by or coming into being with that event. 

Another unacceptable argument is that the dependence 
which absoluteness denies is with respect to something contin- 
gent, and in reality nothing is contingent, everything is necessa- 
ry. But in that case, we should never be able to assert either 
necessity or contingency, since neither term can have any mean- 
ing save in correlation and contrast with the other. Here we may 
observe that if all individuals are necessary, then all aggregates 
are also, that if the concrete is necessary, then so is anything 
abstract which it contains, so that the only way to permit any 
application for the indispensable contrasting term, contingent, 
is to give up the assertion that all individuals are necessary. It is 
notably otherwise with the assertion that all individuals, say, are 
subjects. For it would not follow that all aggregates of individu- 
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als are subjects; an aggregate of individuals need not be an in- 
dividual, in the sense of a well-unified singular, and an aggre- 
gate of subjects certainly need not be a subject. Still more ob- 
vious is it that an abstract aspect of a subject need not be a 
subject. The very character of subjectivity as such, as an ab- 
straction, is no subject. Thus the argument, often used against 
any form of idealism, that he who says all individuals are sub- 
jects is depriving the term subject of contrast, hence of meaning, 
is not a valid argument. But in the case of necessity, it really 
would destroy all contrast and meaning to assert that every 
individual or concrete singular is necessary, or, as “absolutists” 
sometimes do, to assert that there are no individuals save the one 
necessary one, 

Another device for justifying the use of language involved 
in calling absolute—which historically meant independent or non- 
relative—that which is all-inclusive consists in declaring that rela- 
tions are unreal or inconceivable, and since there are no rela- 
tions, the all-inclusive need neither contain nor exclude them. 
This seems to amount to saying that the relation of appearance 
and reality—for relations at least appear—is the only relation, 
and is somehow not really a relation. Further, as Bradley and 
others admit, if relations are given up, everything thinkable is 
given up and we are left with the mystic silence. And it would 
still be true that the all-inclusive at least appears to be the most 
relative of all things, for it is related to all the appearances of 
relation, whereas other things are related to but some of them. 

Still another argument for “absolutism” might be that the 
absolutely all-inclusive and absolutely independent agree in 
being—absolute. But note that “absolutely” is an adverb, not an 
adjective. Note also that absolutely independent is better ex- 
pressed as wholly independent, independent in all relationships. 
Note finally that one may also speak of the absolutely depen- 
dent, dependent in all relationships. Is it not dangerous to shift 
from diverse uses of the term absolute in this fashion? Should we 
not adhere to independent or non-relational as the meaning of 
the adjective absolute, and employ another word, like all-in- 
clusive, when that is what we mean? And what is to prove that 
the supreme instance of independence will coincide with the 
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supreme instance of inclusiveness? We have seen that the exact 
opposite is what we should expect, namely that the all-inclusive 
will be the least absolute thing there is. 


§ 13. THe RELATIVE As INCLUDING THE ABSOLUTE 


But, though the all-inclusive cannot, in its inclusiveness, be 
absolute, yet, since it includes all things, it can perfectly well 
include something absolute. For to be included is, we have 
argued, an external relation, a relation of which the included is 
a term, but not subject. Therefore, the absolute can exist in the 
supremely relative, in serene independence, serene exemption 
from relativity. For it is not the absolute which has the relation, 
“in” the actual relative, but rather and only the relative which 
has the relation, “containing” the absolute; just as it is the parti- 
cular subject which has the cognitive relation to the object, while 
the latter is only nominally “in” this relation. And, indeed, 
since an abstraction cannot actually know, it can only, when we 
speak of it, be something known, an object. Thus the absolute is 
a divine object in the divine subject and for the divine subject. 
It is an essence, not an existence. Nevertheless, it may yet be 
that God’s existence follows from his essence, if by “his exist- 
ence” we mean only that there is some existence embodying the 
divine essence. For while the object is independent of any parti- 
cular subject, it is not independent of subjectivity as such; just 
as the abstract is neutral with regard to alternatives of concrete 
embodiment, but is not neutral to the alternative, some embodi- 
ment or none. That God exists is one with his essence and is an 
analytic truth (as I hope to show elsewhere), but how, or in 
what actual state of experience or knowledge or will he exists, 
is contingent in the same sense as is our own existence. Thus at 
long last we do justice to the distinction between essence and 
existence without rendering the truth that there is a divine exist- 
ence a mere contingent fact, subject to accident or possible nulli- 
fication. At long last we can be existentialists in theology, without 
denying the serene independence of that in God which is bound 
to be embodied in existence. At long last we can accept theo- 
logically the logical axiom that actuality is of a different logical 
type from any predicate, but yet maintain that “existence,” as 
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meaning merely, there is some actual embodiment of the pre- 
dicate, may be necessary. 

In terms of the principles set forth above, the absolute charac- 
ter of God must be something which is not determinate subject 
for any object, which is not particular under a universal, or 
species under a genus, and is not datable as subsequent to any- 
thing. It might seem that it must coincide with pure being, of 
which these statements are also true. And indeed, God in his 
absolute character is Being itself, in the sense which abstracts 
from all particular determinations. The character of omniscience 
(and other divine attributes, which are mutually equivalent) 
is no “particular” determination, since it is describable through 
categories alone. Neither is the character of “world” as such de- 
terminate; for it merely means, whatever is not omniscient. 
Since the omniscient as such knows whatever else exists, the non- 
omniscient is contained in the omniscient as known in the 
knower. Thus the form of pure being is the unity of the divine 
subjectivity (not any actual divine subject) as including the 
divine objectivity or content as such. This common reference to 
the divine is a univocal aspect of pure being. But there is also 
an “analogical” aspect; for the all-knowingness of God is cate- 
gorically diverse from the ignorance of his objects. 

In terms of the same principles, the surrelative actuality of 
God is the highest actualized level of concreteness, subject sur- 
veying all actual objects, event subsequent to all actual events 
not contemporaneous with it. In this aspect, God is not pure 
being but total actual being of a given moment, with all achieved 
determinations. Thus God is being in both its opposite aspects, 
abstract least common denominator and concrete maximal 
achieved totality. 


§ 14. SURRELATIVISM AND PANENTHEISM 


Is surrelativism a pantheistic doctrine? Not if this means 
a doctrine which denies the personality of deity; nor yet if it 
means that deity is identical with any collection of entities, as 
such, even the cosmic collection. The total actual state of deity- 
now, as surrelative to the present universe, has nothing outside 
itself, and in that sense is the All. But the individual essence of 
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deity (what makes God God, or the divine divine) is utterly 
independent of this All, since any other possible all (and there 
are absolutely infinite possibilities of different totalities) would 
have been compatible with this essence. The divine personal 
essence in this fashion infinitely trancends the de facto totality, 
and every moment a partly new totality contains and embodies 
the essence. (We have throughout contended that the “con- 
tained” need not depend on what contains it.) The error of 
most pantheists has been to deny the externality of concrete 
existence to the essence of deity. They have not realized that the 
inclusive actuality of God, which includes all de facto actuality, 
is just as contingent and capable of additions as the least actuali- 
ty it includes. This is the freedom both of God and of the 
creatures. For since the essence of God is compatible with any 
possible universe, we can be allowed some power of decision, as 
between possibilities, without infringing the absolute independ- 
ence of God in his essential character or personality. And God’s 
own freedom is likewise safeguarded, since freedom means a 
personal character with which alternative concrete experiences 
or states are compatible. True, the actual state of deity will be 
determined partly by the creatures; but this is simply the social 
character of the divine self-decision, and it is hard to know what 
to do with opponents who almost in one breath accuse one of 
an “impersonal” idea of deity and yet object to the admission of 


social relativity, a basic aspect of personality, in the divine 
person. 


If “pantheism” is an historically and etymologically appro- 
priate term for the view that deity is the all of relative or inter- 
dependent items, with nothing wholly independent or in any 
clear sense non-relative, then “panentheism” is an appropriate 
term for the view that deity is in some real aspect distinguish- 
able from and independent of any and all relative items, and 
yet, taken as an actual whole, includes all relative items. Tra- 
ditional theism or deism makes God solely independent or non- 
inclusive. Thus there are logically the three views: God is merely 
the cosmos, in all aspects inseparable from the sum or system of 
dependent things or effects; he is both this system and something 
independent of it; he is not the system, but is in all aspects in- 
dependent. The second view is panentheism. The first view 
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includes any doctrine which, like Spinoza’s, asserts that there is 
a premise from which all facts are implied conclusions. A pro- 
position means whatever follows from it, and it is contradictory 
or meaningless to say that God is independent of all things be- 
cause he necessitates them. Effects imply their causes (whether 
or not causes do their effects) and what implies particulars is 
logically on the level of the effect or the dependent, not the 
independent. Panentheism agrees with traditional theism on the 
important point that the divine individuality, that without 
which God would not be God, must be logically independent, 
that is, must not involve the world. The distinction between 
individual and state, or personality and experience, enables us 
to combine this point of theism with the equally necessary point 
of traditional pantheism that God cannot in his full actuality 
be less or other than literally all-inclusive. This view is exactly 
as far from traditional pantheism as from traditional theism, 
and therefore I suggest it would be ignorance or bad faith to 
call it pantheism. A suitable term has been proposed (not first 
by me). I scarcely need to say that surrelativism and panentheism 
are logically the same doctrine with only a difference of 
emphasis. 

One important reason for not giving up the notion that 
God literally contains the universe is derived from the theory of 
value. If A contains the value of B and also some additional 
value, then the value of A exceeds that of B. This is the only 
assumption that makes “better” self-evident. 

We overlook this sometimes for the reason that, instead of 
asking, does this experience (say, of a man) literally include 
that (say, of an insect), and more besides, we ask rather does 
the human experience include the abstract species of value 
imaginable for the insect, while the converse is not true? Thus 
insect and man have senses, but only man has linguistic symbols 
and all that they add to experience, Now it is on this route— 
with some deviations—that people have tried often to conceive 
the superiority of deity. Not that God literally has our enjoy- 
ments, oh no, not even that he has their abstract equivalents. But 
he has something better. He has not our form of enjoyment, but 
he has enjoyment—or “bliss”—on a radically higher level. Just 
so, thought is superior to sensation. But thought as we know it 
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includes sensation: if it did not, how could thought, or anything, 
know the superiority of thought? Moreover, we must recognize 
that if a man is superior to an insect, a world containing insect 
and man is superior somehow to either alone. Each somehow 
adds, we feel, to the richness of existence. The reason is that it is 
only abstractly that human sense is equivalent to the insect’s. 
Concretely there must be some value in insect sensations that 
we miss. We have something else, as good or better, but neverthe- 
less, a world containing both is better still. I fail to see any well- 
authenticated principle of value that justifies us in assuming a 
divine instance which, without literal containing of all exper- 
iences, has all their values. 

It is clear enough that similar remarks ought to be made 
about the familiar contention that if God is a person he must 
have other persons “over against” or “outside” of him. If he 
“has” them, he has them, and that is the meaning of containing. 
That we “have things outside us” is because we have without 
having, because we only abstractly enjoy their values, or only 
with inefficient, faint awareness beyond the reach of introspec- 
tion. Is that the way to conceive God, as similarly failing effective- 
ly to have his relations and their relata? God as personal must 
have relations and relata, but he must actually and effectively 
have these. 

The same criterion proves that in some sense God must be 
in man. If it is possible to have a distinct idea of man without 
any awareness of God, then how could God possibly be inferred? 
And if it is not possible, then surely the being of man includes 
that of God. It does not effectively include, and hence we do not 
rival God in value. What we can clearly infer as to God is only 
his abstract essence, and the wholly abstract is no actual value. 
The concrete actuality of God is in us only in so far as we, with 
radical ineffectiveness, or faintness, intuit it. So it is vastly more 
true to say that we do than that we do not “have” or include 
God; yet both statements are true, 


§ 15. HIGHER SYNTHESIS OF ABSOLUTISM AND PLURALISM 


Our doctrine must partially contradict, not only scholasti- 
cism and nineteenth-century absolute idealism, but also a large 
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majority of the realistic critics of absolutism. These men—for 
example, William James—apparently thought that if there are 
external relations, there is no all-inclusive reality. This appears 
not to follow. For to say that there is something all-inclusive is 
to say there is something that contains and is thus related to all 
other things; but from this it cannot be deduced that all other 
things are related either to the inclusive thing or to each other. 
True, all are contained, and co-contained, in the inclusive being, 
but the question is whether this relation of “being contained” 
or of “being co-contained” is a nominal, external, or a real, in- 
ternal, relation. It must be an external relation; for if the in- 
cluded things have relation to the including thing, then, since 
“to have the relation is to have the term,” they would include 
the including thing, and all distinction between including and 
included would vanish. Thus, only if some relations are external, 
can there, in a significant sense, be an all-inclusive reality! 


Some at least of the critics of absolutism seem also to have 
thought that if there are external relations there is nothing 
absolute, in the sense of independent and immutable. Since in- 
dependent means externally related, this is an odd conclusion 
to draw. It could only have been drawn because the absolutists 
had confused together independent—or immutable—with ll- 
inclusive, and their critics apparently took their word for the 
validity of this identification. The existence of external relations 
does not conflict either with there being something absolute or 
with there being something inclusive; but it does conflict with 
the notion that the all-inclusive (which must include relations) 
can be the absolute. Through this identification absolute ideal- 
ism lost the chance to convey its insight into the inclusiveness of 
the supreme; just as, through the identification of supremely 
good and absolute, scholasticism lost the chance to convey its 
insight into the importance, for theology, of external or nominal 
relatedness. We must combine the following assertions: the idea 
of the supreme being connotes absoluteness; it connotes, there- 
fore, external relations; it also connotes relativity, internal rela- 
tions and all-inclusiveness. That this involves no contradiction 
I have sought to show. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago. 











AN ONTOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF CAUSATION 


Mo of the metaphysical objections to the notion of a 
past event’s necessitating in any way a present or a future 


event reduce to a single argument. They depend on an assump- 
tion regarding the ontological status of the past. The past is 
made up of a compact series of previous present moments, each 
of which was in turn the setting against which all actuality was 
marked off from the virtual realms both of memory and expecta- 
tion. The past is, without doubt, fixed, dead and impotent. In 
fact the very meaning of the past is precisely the locus of activity 
that has been gone through and is now finished. Though these 
characterizations of the past are certainly true, many empiricists 
claim that these characterizations justify the following assump- 
tion: that the past cannot affect the present or the future, so 
that each present moment is a fresh atomic temporal setting, 
with only accidental connection to the past. It would be a rare 
empiricist who would explicitly make such an assumption, Yet 
if we examine a few particular arguments brought against the 
concept of causality, we find this assumption almost invariably 
present. For instance, in Hume’s argument against necessary 
connection the crux of the argument is the externality to each 
other of temporal events that are supposed to be connected: 
“All events seems entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another; but we never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but not connected.” The only real ontological 
elements in Hume's system are atomic momentary sense impres- 
sions, each having no possible mode of connection to the past. 
Hence for Hume the past is utterly cut off from the present and 
future, and his logic is correct in denying that there is necessary 
connection. (His logical deductions are correct, but they are 
unfortunately derived from false epistemological premisses.) 
The assumption that the dead past cannot influence the 
present or future is even more obvious in an argument against 
causation given by Collingwood in his Essay on Metaphysics: 
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“If I set fire to one end of a time-fuse, and five minutes 
later the charge at the other end explodes, there is said to 
be a causal connection between the first and second events, 
and a time-interval of five minutes between them. But this 
interval is occupied by the burning of the fuse at a determin- 
ate rate of feet per minute; and this process is a conditio 
sine qua non of causal efficacy ascribed to the first event. 
That is to say, the connection between the lighting of the 
fuse and the detonation of the charge is causal in the loose 
sense, not the tight one.* If in the proposition ‘x causes the 
explosion’ we wish to use the word ‘cause’ in the tight sense, 
x must be so defined as to include in itself every such con- 
ditto sine qua non. It must include the burning of the whole 
iuse; not its burning until ‘just before’ that process reaches 
the detonator, for then there would still be an interval to 
be bridged, but its burning until the detonator is reached. 
Only then is the cause in sense III (i. e., the tight sense) com- 
plete. The denial of actio in distans, spatial or temporal, 
where the agent is the cause in sense III is therefore not a 


prejudice, but is logically involved in the definition of sense 
Ill.” 


Here the assumption that because the past is no longer actual 
it is for that reason no longer effective has led Collingwood to 
the assertion that no event is strictly the cause of another unless 
the two events are spatially and temporarily congruent; that is, 
an event is a cause of itself, but neither causes nor is caused by 
any other event, a most unlikely state of affairs! 


g 1. 


Hume and his disciples have brought other arguments 
against necessary connection, but I believe that their most vital 
arguments all involve the assumption that the past is non-ef- 
fective. Now the negative arguments against Hume and Mill, 
etc., showing that mere uniform sequence cannot account for 
causation as we know it have been well-rehearsed elsewhere, and 
I shall not review them here. But when all the demonstrations 
of Hume’s inconsistency are done, it is still necessary to give a 


* ‘Sense III’ or the “tight sense’ in Collingwood’s discussion refers to 
causation in the metaphysical sense of an event in nature necessitating in 
some way a consequent event. This sense is to be contrasted with the looser 
practical senses of affording a motive, and exercising practical control. 
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positive reply to his objections. The idea of the material cause 
or ontological continuity is, I hope to show, a positive rationale 
for causation in four ways: 

1. It makes sense of the causation of one physical event by 

another. 

2. It makes sense of a large class of sequences of mental 

events. 

3. It explains the ‘activity’ that seems apparent in causation. 

4. It provides the only rational explanation for natural law. 

Note, however, that the establishment of the importance of 
such a cause does not give conclusive evidence one way or the other 
on the question of determinism versus indeterminism. It merely 
shows how one event can, to a greater or less degree, necessitate a 
future event. 

1. Let us first see how the material cause, that is, ontological 
continuity, provides a rationale for the necessary connection 
between physical events. Again let us consider Hume’s billiard 
balls. The first question that arises is: on what grounds can we 
say, however expected or unexpected the behavior of the billiard 
balls may be after impact, that their behavior is in any way con- 
nected with the fact of their impact? If the past is truly dead, 
then the past impact has nothing to do with their present be- 
havior. The only answer I can see to this, besides some appeal 
to a tender God’s constant recreation of the world as supposed by 
Descartes, is that the past in itself is certainly dead, but that some 
of the actual entities which composed the actuality of the past are 
surviving. The billiard balls that participated in an impact five 
seconds ago are the same billiard balls that are rolling away from 
each other at a given velocity and a given angle now. The past in 
itself does not survive; but actual entities which bear the scars of 
the past enter into the present, so that indirectly through certain 
messengers the past is still operative. Now if there are no such 
surviving entities, that is, no material cause, the past is utterly 
cut off from the present and future. This is precisely what 
happens in Hume’s system, where the only actualities are sense- 
impressions. Sense impressions are momentary items which do 
not bridge the past and future, Hence there is no way for Hume’s 
past to operate on his present and future. But in the real world 
as we know it, there are surviving entities which supply us with 
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a material cause, and hence some sort of connection between the 
past and future is possible. 


A second question arises with regard to the behavior of the 
billiard balls: why should not the billiard balls after impact do 
something utterly irrelevant, like reciting Virgil? Hume would 
say that we can give no a priori reason for supposing that the 
impact should not be followed by such an exhibition. Again an 
appeal to the material cause restores sanity to the situation. The 
billiard balls do not recite Virgil because they remain billiard 
balls—that is, entities which have not the capacity for poetics. 
Of course they might have done something unexpected, like ex- 
ploding, but this phenomenon would have been explicable by 
material causation also; it would have meant that what survived 
was not ordinary billiard balls, but celluloid spheres with a 
charge of mercury fulminate or some such explosive. The fact 
that the explosion was unexpected while the rolling away was 
not, is a matter of psychology and epistemology, but has no bear- 
ing on the metaphysical problem of causation. 

A third question that arises in making an analysis similar to 
Hume’s is more profound: is there any reason why, of the infinite 
number of possible courses of action that seem plausible for a 
pair of billiard balls after impact, the two balls should have 
followed one particular course, and seem to do so consistently 
under certain favorable circumstances? I think the answer is 
that there is such a reason. In classical physics there was not, and 
the laws of conservation of energy and of momentum, as Mach 
states, were nothing but formalization of empirical evidence or 
at best, hypotheses which enjoyed a considerable degrees of suc- 
cess. In modern physics, physical law is becoming more and more 
perfectly explicable as imminent in the material bodies and 
space-time themselves. 


2. The problem of causality among mental events is a more 
complex one. I shall not try to treat of all cases of causation in- 
volving mental events because I do not want to embark on the 
body-mind problem here. But even in the special class of cases 
which involve only mental events material causation enters in a 
peculiar way. C. S. Peirce* seems to be the first to point out clear- 





* The Collected Papers of C. S. Peirce, 6.107, 6.109. 
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ly that unless there is positive survival of ideas logic and memory 
lose their meaning: 


“How can a past idea be present? Can it be present 
vicariously? To a certain extent, perhaps, but not merely so; 
for then the question would arise how the past idea can be 
related to its vicarious representation. The relation, being 
between ideas, can only exist in some consciousness: now 
that past idea was in no consciousness but that past conscious- 
ness that alone contained it; and that did not embrace the 
vicarious idea. 

How can a past idea be present? Not vicariously, Then 
only by direct perception. In other words, to be present, it 
must be ipso facto present. That is, it cannot be wholly past; 
it can only be going, infinitesimally past, less past than any 
assignable past date. We are thus brought to the conclusion 
that the present is connected with the past by a series of real 
infinitesimal steps.” 


Peirce has put his finger on one of Hume’s most vulnerable 
points. if Hume’s sense impressions are strictly momentary, then 
there is no relation of a past impression to a present or future 
one. The result is that not only could we not know anything about 
the past, but that we could not even have any idea that there is 
time and passage of time at all, unless by some inexplicable de- 
vice our present perceptions kept insisting upon temporality. 
This weakness in Hume’s system may be pursued yet further. 
When we reason syllogistically, the process of our thought takes 
time. Hence when we are given the major premiss “All men are 
mortal” and the minor premiss “Socrates is a man” we do not 
instantaneously reflect “Socrates is a man” however often we 
have been drilled in this boring syllogism. Therefore if our 
ideas are sheer momentary impressions, we really have no way of 
saying either the term “Socrates” or the term “man” as appear- 
ing in the conclusion have any connection with those terms as 
appearing in the major and the minor premisses. Logic would 
be forbidden fruit to humans, unless, as Peirce insists, there is 
some survival of ideas. 


Actually, I do not think we need go as far as Peirce, in pos- 
tulating survival of ideas. Peirce is in the empiricist tradition 
stemming from Berkeley and has difficulty in conceiving how we 
can have abstract ideas apart from concrete. sense impressions. 
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Therefore in order to explain logic and memory he maintains 
that for at least a short extent of time, the precise impressions, 
with all the peripheral frills and subjective emotional tones must 
survive. I am in no position to go into the epistemology of the 
question now, but it does seem that we do have abstract ideas 
with which we can deal with great precision of thought and to 
which we can return again and again despite great differences 
in the setting of those ideas. These abstract ideas and their 
counterparts in the realm of emotions, the pale half-preserved 
feelings of recollection, are the mental entities which must and 
do survive in order that we may have memory and logic. Mental 
events are necessarily connected because of the survival of these 
ideas. Hence material causation, that is ontological survival— 
however contradictory the terminology may sound—is at the root 
of the problem of causation even when mental events are 
concerned. 


3. Schopenhauer and Martineau realized that the world is 
more than a congeries of logical terms. They therefore insisted 
that if there actually is a relation of causation between events in 
the world that relation should consist of more than mere logical 
ground and consequence. They insisted that in some real way, 
the cause must exert compulsion on the effect, bringing it about 
directly. With all this I agree. But I cannot follow Martineau 
when he insists that Being cannot produce the activity of causa- 
tion, so that an unobservable transcendental Power must be postu- 
lated in order to explain causation. His appeal to the use of the 
notion of force in classical physics shows just how weak his argu- 
ment is. There was no more tenuous or mysterious notion in 
classical physics than the notion of Force. Certainly it never 
meant the same thing as the anthropomorphic conception of 
pushes and pulls except in an allegorical sense. It was merely the 
hypostasis of the product ma which occured frequently in physi- 
cal formulae. And relativistic physics has done well to dispense 
with the notion of force and deal with motions in space-time 
directly instead. Indeed it seems to me that the whole conception 
of transcendent force and energy is bound up in mysticism. If 
there is nothing immanent in Being to explain the causal con- 
nection between phenomena, then how does Power explain this 
connection? Is not Power itself a mode of Being? If Being is in- 
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capable of causing action, how is it liable to action? And does 
it not require yet another agent to explain how Power can act 
upon inert Being? Martineau’s Being and his Power seem to be- 
long to disparate realms, neither of which have any possible way 
of affecting the other, even though Martineau insists that Power 
does operate on Being. 

The material cause (as we have seen above), does supply 
a rationale for causation. But I believe it also explains the activi- 
ty which Martineau sees in causation, without appealing to a 
transcendental and essentially irrational “power.” Martineau felt 
it necessary to postulate his “Power” because he was considering 
Being as nothing more than Humian phenomena. Humian 
phenomena have no force whatsoever, for the simple reason that 
they are not concrete realities, but merely the sensuous correlates 
of concrete beings in action. If an event consists of nothing but 
phenomenal elements it cannot influence another event. But an 
event is the pattern of interplay of actual elements. As we have 
seen in describing material causation, these actual elements sur- 
vive and are ontologically continuous with some of the concrete 
elements involved in the effect. The behavior of these concrete 
elements in the time interval between the two events constitutes 
the activity which Martineau correctly says is present in causation. 
The pulling of a trigger actively causes the death of a man, be- 
cause the behavior of a bullet in the interval between the firing 
and the death is the activity of travelling first through the barrel 
of the gun, then through the atmosphere, and finally through 
human flesh and bone. Power is therefore not at all transcen- 
dent. It is a component in the functioning of Beings. Martineau’s 
error is in considering Being as essentially inert. But Being is 
essentially dynamic. As Plato states in the Sophists “We said that 
being was an active or passive energy arising out of a certain 
power which proceeds from elements meeting with one another.” 
... The material cause, then, explains both the rationality and 
the muscularity of causation. 


4. Finally, ontological survival provides a rationale for causa- 
tion by at least partially explaining the meaning of natural law. 
No discussion of the problem of causation would be at all satis- 
factory until such an explanation were indicated; for we mean 
by causation the delimitation of the future by the present and 
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past. Insofar as this delimitation is arbitrary and capricious, we 
cannot even say that there was any delimitation; we can only say 
that what happened did happen. And insofar as the delimitation 
is meaningful and rational it can be expressed with greater or 
less accuracy by natural law. Hence, whether we believe that 
the delimitation of the future is absolutely unambiguous, as do 
the determinists, or only partial as Peirce and Whitehead believe, 
we must explain how this delimitation is expressible in natural 
law. 


g 2. 


There are three important historical conceptions of the 
meaning of law. (I hope to show that only adequate one depends 
on ontological survival, that is, the material cause. The three 
conceptions are:) 


a. Law is the general expression of observed persistence in 
nature. 

b. Law is transcendent, imposed by some Power standing off 
against nature. 

c. Law is the expression of tendencies, qualities and relations 
immanent in Beings. 


These are, in order, the empiricist, the supernaturalist, and the 
rationalist interpretations of the meaning of law. 

a. The empiricist view has both a dogmatic and a sceptical 
facet. Hume’s exposition seems to stress the latter. That is, he 
holds that ot r knowledge neither confirms nor positively belies 
the possibility of there being an ultimate metaphysical explana- 
tion for law. Hence the best we can do is devise practical modes 
of predicting future events from past experience, without try- 
ing to give ultimate reasons for the success of our predicitions. 
There is no need to refute such a view; one need only show that 
good explanations of causation can be given without getting 
into any paradoxes. (The more dogmatic form of empiricism 
seems to be asserted by the logical positivists, to the effect that 
there is no rationale to causation, and that there is no justifica- 
tion in the world for our assertion of natural law except our 
own past experience. I shall not give a detailed criticism of this 
view, since the considerations stated by Joseph and Blanshard 
seem to me absolutely decisive.) 
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b. That law is transcendent or, as Whitehead terms it (Ad- 
ventures of Ideas) ‘imposed’ is a doctrine of considerable strength. 
There are innumerable patterns and persistencies in nature that 
seem inexplicable even after prolonged investigation. In fact the 
doctrine of Imposed Law seems to be Newton’s own metaphysical 
explanation of why his law of gravitation held true. Since the 
primary particles in his mechanics were characterized primarily 
by inertia, he found no principle internal to matter that could 
justify the inverse square law of motion. As Whitehead says: 

“He definitely stated that the correlated modes of be- 
havior of the bodies forming the solar system required God 
for the imposition of the principles on which all depend. He 
was certainly doubtful, indeed more than doubtful, whether 
the Law of Gravity was the ultimate statement of principles 
imposed by God. But he certainly thought that the concep- 
tion of the solar system exhibited in his Principia was suf- 
ficiently ultimate to make obvious the necessity of a God 
imposing Law.” 

The doctrine of imposed law is certainly attractive in view 
of the splendor of the regularities in nature and in view of our 
apparent inability to give ultimate rationales for these regulari- 
ties. But there are two metaphysical considerations which make 
this position extremely dubious. First of all, the argument from 
the appearance of law to a lawgiver is a form of the Cosmological 
argument for the existence of God, an argument which Kant 
has largely discredited. The second is that the doctrine of im- 
posed law reduces the only reality which we know directly, the 
Nature which we are trying to explain, to the realm of appear- 
ance. For as I emphasized in discussing Martineau’s theory of 
power, Being is nothing if it is not active, if “it doesn’t make a 
difference.” Hence if the behavior of things in Nature is im- 
posed fro: a source outside Nature, it would seem that what- 
ever they essentially are is imposed externally, and the things 
in Nature are only appearances of a transcendent Reality. A 
possible answer to this second criticism of Imposed Law is to be 
found in Plato’s Timaeus. In the Platonic cosmology the rational 
behavior of the world, or Law as we would now call it, is indeed 
imposed from without by the Demiurgos. But brute nature is 
also real because it supplies a sort of irrational activity to the 
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intermediate or mixed world in which we actually live. This 
reply to our second criticism is really confirmation of it; for in 
the Timaeus, the forms and the rational activity determined 
thereby, are, after the creation (whether the creation is temporal 
or ontological makes no difference at this point), Jmmanent in 
the things of Nature, and no longer merely transcending Nature. 
And Immanent law is precisely the doctrine which I wish to 
affirm here. 


Note however, that even though the material cause is most 
evident in Immanent Law, it is even at the root of the doctrine 
of Transcendental Law. And though I have repudiated the 
doctrine of Transcendental or Imposed Law, the fact that even 
it is dependent on the material cause is further evidence for the 
all-pervasiveness and explanatory power of the material cause. 
If law is beyond and above nature it must have a real locus 
beyond and above nature. Plato himself altered his earlier doc- 
trine of an independent and self-existing realm of forms when he 
realized that such an isolated set of forms could not even be 
exemplified in the world of appearances (Parmenides, 129 ff.), 
much less produce a world. Aristotle goes further by positing 
the form of the world in an actual thinking mind, the Unmoved 
Mover. Without some actually surviving Being in which the Law 
rests, then, the Law is set adrift and is impotent to act upon the 
world. This Being provides the ontological continuity between 
all events, since it is the constant interfering operator on Nature. 
Hence, by our definition above, this Being is the Material Cause 
of all events. 

c. This excursion into the transcendent, was, however, really 
unnecessary, since we have seen above that only an Immanent 
Law gives a satisfactory meaning to the regular behavior of 
nature. Activity is of the essence of Being, and if regularity turns 
out to be of the essence of natural activity, then regularity is of 
the essence of Being. Both the empiricist and the transcendental 
conceptions of natural law force an artificial dichotomy between 
being as such and being as it behaves in the real world. But the 
doctrine of Immanent Law expresses the absurdly simple truth 
that since things are what they are largely because they act as 
they do, therefore their action is inseparable from their being. 

It is easy to see that the material cause is the leitmotif in 
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Immanent Law. For what we now mean by Law is the expression 
of tendencies, qualities and relations within beings. But if there 
are no actually surviving entities, there is no locus for law at all. 
And conversely, the survivial of entities allows the law which is 
immanent within those entities to be exhibited in events. It 
might be argued that ontological survival is not a prerequisite 
for immanent law; that law is the expression of the tendencies, 
qualities and relations of actualities at each instant. But this 
argument breaks down for two reasons. First, because natural 
law is needed to explain the relation of causation between tem- 
porarily separated events. If there is no ontological survival, 
there could be no simple set of laws connecting the two events. 
Rather there would be an infinite set of laws, each set being 
derived respectively from the actuality existing at each moment 
between the two events. But such an explanation entirely belies 
the nature of law as we know it. For there to be any real con- 
nection between temporally separate events in this scheme there 
would have to be a Superlaw relating the various instantaneous 
laws. But this Superlaw would not be immanent in anything; it 
would transcend both the instantaneous laws and the sensual 
being from which the instantaneous laws are derived. But in this 
case, we have returned to the doctrine of law as transcendent, 
which we saw above is invalid. The second reason why this argu- 
ment is inapplicable is that Being-at-an-Instant is nothing real, 
it is a mere abstraction. I shall try to show this later in the 
paper. It is evident, however, that if there is no actuality at a 
temporal point, then for law to be immanent, it must be im- 
manent in beings which endure through a finite extent of time. 
The ontological survival of these beings provides, according to 
our definition, the material cause. 

It is interesting to observe that modern physics seems to be 
turning to the concept of Immanent Law in a way that stresses 
the material cause. In Newtonian mechanics the gravitational 
force exerted by one body on another could not be explained by 
examining the structure of the constituents in gravitation—i. e. 
the bodies themselves and the space in which they are located. 
Hence Newton had to postulate a mysterious ‘force’ which acted 
between the bodies, and which was applied, ultimately, through 
the agency of a transcendent God, In general relativity, the 
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notion of force is rejected as extraneous. Instead, the presence of 
bodies modifies (‘curves’) their intermediating space, and con- 
versely the geometry of the space determines the geodesic on 
which the bodies move. The law of gravitation as thus restated 
is nothing but an expression of qualities and mutual modifica- 
tions in the bodies and in the space, all of which are surviving 
entities underlying the expression of the law. Why the space and 
the bodies should modify each other in the way they do is an 
even profounder question. Physics, not seeking the ultimacy that 
ontology demands, has not provided the answer. It has indicated 
the answer partially by rediscovering the principle of the material 
cause. Until physics finds some way of dealing precisely with 
teleology. it will remain incapable of giving a complete account 
of why bodies affect each other as they do. And when it learns 
to deal with teleology physics will have passed into metaphysics 
anyway. But we are going astray, for the role of the final cause 
is beyond the scope of this paper as well as beyond the scope of 
physics. 


S. 


L746) 


In the first part of this paper I have tried to demonstrate 
that the material cause is a fundamental component in any 
causal nexus. I have argued that understanding of the role of 
the material cause will explain in large measure four aspects of 
causation: that is, the causal relation between physical events, 
the causal relation between mental events, causal Law, and the 
‘activity’ of causation. Since part 1. was largely expository, how- 
ever, I slurred over several powerful considerations against the 


material cause. I shall here present these and try to indicate a 
reply to them. 


The first criticism is that the material cause cannot explain 
what is essential in the causal process. As Bradley says in A ppear- 
ance and Reality, cause is “an attempt to account rationally for 
change.” But the material cause is nothing but ontological sur- 
vival, so it accounts for nothing but permanence and persistence. 
The ideal cosmology for formulating the notion of the material 
cause, this criticism would state, is materialistic atomism. For in 
such a system there is complete survival through eternity of the 
ultimate particles of the universe. Hence it would seem that the 
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material cause has a splendid opportunity to display its power 
in explaining causation. But this is precisely what it cannot do 
in a materialistic atomist cosmology, because the substantial and 
enduring atoms are indifferent to change in position. Change 
in position is completely external to the atoms, so that such 
change cannot be explained by examining the private natures 
of the atoms themselves. But if we do not explain the shifts in 
configurations of the atoms, we cannot explain the causal con- 
nection between events in this materialistic cosmology. Hence 
the material cause is practically irrelevant to the nature of 
causation. 

A second criticism is that explaining causation by invoking 
the material cause is begging the question. For we are forced to 
ask how there can be any ontological survival at all. The past as 
actuality is dead. The connection between the past and the 
present is maintained only indirectly by surviving entities. But 
how can these entities survive unless there is already a mode 
which the past survives in the present? Are not Descartes and 
Whitehead correct in saying that the world must be created 
afresh at every instant, in which case beings at two different 
moments can not be the same, but can at best only resemble each 
other? 

These are both extremely powerful criticisms. I can give only 
a partial answer to them, though I believe a complete answer is 
possible if we reckon with the final cause. 


The partial answer that I would give to both criticisms de- 
pends on a single consideration: that ontological survival of 
beings does not mean the persistence of rigid unchanging enti- 
ties. All being is meaningless apart from its activity (though I 
would also say thet Being transcends its activity; it is that which 
is active, rather (1am -ieer process.) Now if activity is of the 


essence of things, ‘ic it ¢ in onlv be accidental that some things 
seem to persist wiiicut uny 7 +’ tative or spatial change. Tra- 
ditional philosophy, ‘nflue..ce* at this point chiefly by Descartes, 
was mistaken in taliag sto: | nimate objects as the conceptual 
model of substance. A ™ etter model is the organism, which 
imposes a constant seit ove: radically differing manifestation in 


time. Inanimate things seem substantial in the older sense, not 
because they somehow project temporally the harmony and 
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self-identity of Being-at-an-Instant, but because they fail to assert 
themselves by sufficiently vigorous activity. 

The self-Identity of Being-at-an-Instant is a false ideal in 
conceiving substance. For Being-at-an-Instance is a mere abstrac- 
tion, and not the most intense of actualities. The following dia- 
lectc argument should show there is no being at a temporal point, 
so that activity through time is a fundamental definiens of being. 
There are three fundamental modes in which an actuality exists 
in the universe. They are temporal, spatial and qualitative. No 
existent can fail to manifest itself in all three ways. If a sup- 
posed actuality did not exist qualitatively it would not posses 
self-identity, and would hence be nothing. If a supposed actuality 
did not manifest itself in the spatio-temporal realm, it would be 
nothing but ideal content, disembodied and merely potentially 
existent. But Being-at-an-Instant appears in none of these three 
modes of existence! It is non-temporal by hypothesis, since it 
occupies only a temporal point and not an extent of time. Hence 
it is outside time, because there is nothing in an isolated tempo- 
ral point that either distinguishes it from or connects it with the 
rest of time. A temporal point is timeless. Being-at-an-Instant is 
non-spatial, because it cannot exhibit either of the two ways in 
which things are in space—motion and extent. It is not in motion 
because motion takes time; the physicist’s expression of velocity 
at an instant by a first derivative in the calculus is only a con- 
venient fiction. But, extension also requires time. To say that a 
body is extended is to assert that its parts have so influenced 
each other, or that the whole has so dominated its parts, that the 
body resists crumbling into mere points. But influence and 
domination are modes of behavior that require a temporal span. 
I should not be in the least troubled if I were under the absolute 
dominion of Satan only for a single instant, since there would 
be no time for any evil consequences; or to speak more precisely, 
there would not have been any dominion whatsoever. Hence 
Being-at-an-Instant is non-spatial. And finally it is not qualitative- 
ly existent. Obviously it hasn’t such attributes as life or health, 
for these are meaningful only of things in process. But can it 
even possess those qualities which common-sense considers non- 
temporal? For a thing prossesses no quality that we can name 
without taking a finite stretch of time to establish the patterns 
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determining that quality. Can a thing be colored except in an 
interval sufficiently long to allow at least oue complete electro- 
magnetic vibration of the requisite wave-length? We might say 
that the structure and chemical properties which allow the body 
to absorb light of all wavelengths except this particular one does 
exist at a temporal point. But this power of absorption is only a 
potentiality, which is not actualized until it has reflected a whole 
wave-length. There might be potential being at a temporal point; 
but Being-at-an-Instant cannot be actual. It seems then that 
Being-at-an-Instant fails to manifest any of the three fundamental 
modes of existence. The most we can say about it, is that it is 
spatio-temporal point, possessing no determinate character. Any 
character we assign to it is given by abstraction out of process, 
just as the physicist abstracts instantaneous velocity. We must 
agree with Whitehead that “there is no nature at an instant.” 


My answers to the two criticisms of the material cause follow 
as corollaries from this analysis of Being-at-an-Instant. Beings 
survive through time, because if they did not they would not 
exist. Or, to state our result in a different way, time itself does 
not pass as a continuous string of temporal points, for then it 
would be a sum of nothings. Rather the present is a finite extent 
of time which is divisible only virtually, not actually. So that a 
Being must persist at least through this minimum stretch, even 
if it does not last through a sequence of presents. This answers 
the second criticism. The first criticism is at least partially 
answered, because the beings which do survive are not rigidly 
unchanging things. As substances they are characterized by 
activity and flux, so that they not only account for the similarity 
between events, but also for the difference between them. Hence 
“like must cause like” is at best a half-truth. Why the activity of 
a substantial being assumes the particular pattern that it does 
is a more profound problem, and until it is answered we have 
not satisfactorily replied to the first criticism. The answer de- 
pends, I believe, on the relation of the nexus of future possibili- 
ties to the present actuality. But I cannot deal with this relation 
without launching the whole problem of teleology. 

So far I have been non-partisan in this paper on the problem 
of determinism. I believe the material cause is significant whether 
the future is completely contained within the past or whether 
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thefuture unfolds in genuinely novel ways. Until the nature of 
time and of creativity is examined I do not think that we can 
make any definitive statement on-the problem of determinism. 
But I wish to note a few ways in which this discussion of the 
material cause might be applied to the problem of determinism. 

Ducasse* and Joseph** employ an argument for determin- 
ism which seems to be greatly strengthened by considering the 
material cause. Neither presents this argument with great clarity. 
It may be stated as follows: if a being survives through time, 
then it must be a single entity and hence must satisfy the Law 
of Identity. The Law of Identity asserts, to use the Leibnizean 
definition, that x equals y if and only if x possesses a property A 
when and only when y possesses that property: 


xy: (f) f (x)= (y) 


Now let the propositional schema f be replaced by the pro- 
positional function h, where h (z) means “the future behavior of 
zis R.” Then x=y implies that h (x)=h (y), that is, that if the 
future behavior of x is R, the future behavior of y will also be 
R, and conversely. Now it is a tautology that x==x, that a thing 
has all the attributes that it does in fact have. Substituting the 
true proposition x==x for the proposition xy in our formula, 
we get the result that “if the future behavior of x is R, then the 
future behavior of x is R.” This means that if the law of identity 
is to hold of a thing, as it certainly does, then of two discrepant 
proposals concerning the future behavior of the thing, only one 
can hold. A being, therefore, cannot contain a multitude of 
alternative possibilities of its future without splitting its own 
identity. 

There is a specious attractiveness about this use of onto- 
logical survival to prove that absolute determinism holds. But 
all this argument says is that a single entity has only a single 
history, which is not very revealing. It says that when the future 
of that entity has become actualized, there will be but one pos- 
sible course of action for that entity, the one that it will be 
undergoing. But it does not say that the future possibilities of 
that entity, considered from the standpoint of the actual present 





* Ducasse, “Causation and Types of Necessity,” p. 64. 
** Joseph, “Principles of Logic”, p. 378. 
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rather than of the future present, are limited to one. The law of 
identity will be satisfied as long as one of the present possibilities 
is fulfilled, and no more than one. Possibilities conflict only when 
actualized. If the law of identity were applied to possibilities of 
future behavior rather than to the future behavior as actualized, 
we should have to state that a single entity can have one and only 
one complete set of potentialities. If the argument proposed by 
Ducasse and Joseph applied to possibilities, why would it not 
also apply to qualities? We would then say that, because of the 
principles of identity, a being can have only one quality. The 
argument is fallacious because qualities are such that they may 
subsist in an entity as a set of complements. 

Material causation also supplies an argument against com- 
plete determinism. As we saw above, ontological survival implies 
that natural law is immanent in being. But if law is derivative 
from being, and being is always active, how can we be sure that 
the laws themselves remain constant. Whitehead argues that if 
law is immanent it must therefore be changing:* “Since the 
laws of nature depend on the individual characters of the things 
constituting nature, as the things change, then correspondingly 
the laws will change. Thus the modern evolutionary view of the 
physical universe should conceive of the laws of nature as evolv- 
ing concurrently with the things constituting the environment.” 
Whitehead’s statement, I believe, oversimplifies the case, It may 
be that physical law is precisely that which is generic and fixed 
in all change, the component of beings that acts as an internal 
unmoved mover. My own view is that this is not the case, and 
that law actually does evolve. I think this is shown by the fact 
that as inanimate matter evolves into organisms, there seems to 
be a concurrent evolution of physical into biological law. But 
this problem awaits an examination of the nature of evolution 
and of creativity. 


ABNER SHIMONY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* “Adventures of Ideas”, p. 143. 
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BEING, ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


(In Anaglyphs) 


1. Essence. 


Thesis: Whatever is, in thought or fact, has an essence. 


Definition: An essence is a meaning, a structure, the charac- 
ter, the nature of an entity, “what” it is. 


Distinction: Each entity has at least three distinguishable 
essences. I: has a permanent essence, the character it maintains in 
diverse contexts. It has a specific essence, the character it shares 
with other entities. And it has a total essence, the character it 
has here and now as this unique object. 

When the constant features of an entity are distinguished 
from the transient ones, the total essence is divided into a per- 
manent essence and accompanying accidents. When the characters 
which an entity shares with others are distinguished from those 
which it alone possesses, the total essence is divided into a specific 
essence and individual traits. 

Problem: The total essence comprises the entire nature of 
an entity. There is nothing left over, unless it be the unintel- 
ligible of which we can know nothing and which has no nature, 
and thus is not something left over. Yet an essence is the essence 
of something. There must be something left over unless the es- 
sence, instead of expressing the nature of something, were identi- 
cal with that of which it is only the essence. 

Clarification: The definition of essence states only the es- 
sence of essence. There must be that to which the definition 
applies, the essence as existing. The essence is, only as both 
together; it has being because it is an existent essence. 

Like every other entity, an essence has an essence, an exist- 
ence and a being. As a being it contrasts with another being, to- 
gether with which it constitutes a reality. 

Resolution: An essence is an “essence of.” It points beyond 
itself. It says that it it points beyond itself by referring its own es- 
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sence to its own existence. The essence says internally that it ex- 
ternally refers to a correlative existence, for it is united with some 
thing not contained in it, in the very way in which it itself unites 
its own real essence with its own existence. By internally exhibit- 
ing that there is something outside essence, an essence makes evi- 
dent that there is something external to it. This which is external 
to it, this which it leaves over, is not unintelligible. The essence 
says internally and accurately just what this is—it is existence, 
localized, specialized, correlative with essence and constituting 
with it a being encompassing both. 

An essence is incomplete and says internally that it is in- 
complete and what would complete it. It is internally and partial- 
ly completed by a part of existence, and it externally points to a 
further existence as that which would in fact complete it. By 
internally referring to existence it says that it is incomplete, and 
since this existence is inseparable from an existence beyond, the 
essence internally tells what is needed to complete it. 

An essence is a unity of structure (which expresses the es- 
sence of that essence) and a content (which is the existence of 
that essence.) This unity is itself a structure for an outside exist- 
ence. That there is an outside existence to which the essence 
refers, the essence itself says by referring its own essence to its 
own content. It internally affirms that beyond essence there is 
a correlative existence. By saying that to be an essence is to be 
correlate with an existence, the essence says that there is some- 
thing more than essence, that there is a correlative existence and 
therefore a being in which the existence and essence are one. 

Nothing, thus, is unintelligible. An essence states everything 
about that of which it is the essence. There is nothing surd left 
over. The essence gives the full meaning of what of which it is 
the essence, by virtue of the way in which it refers its own essence 
to its own content, a content which is connected with existence 
outside the essence. 


All existents form one realm; any existent which was to 
constitute a separate realm would have to be existentially opposed 
to any other and thus would self-contradictorily be continuous 
with that other. 

Consequences: a. Things are intelligible only so far as they 
possess a structure. They are encounterable only so far as they 
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are distinct with natures of their own. Everything that we can 
know or encounter therefore has an essence. 


b. An essence may be an abstraction, a description; or it may 
be a plan, a prescription. In either case, it is a unit of thought— 
that which is judged, that which is known, that from which and 
to which we infer. 

c. An essence is not necessarily permanent, since if it were, 
a transient being would be unknowable and unencounterable. 

d. Not every part of an essence is shared or even shareable. 
Otherwise it would be impossible to know or encounter any- 
thing here and now. We can therefore always isolate characters 
which are peculiar to an entity, either as having such and such 
a date, place or relation to others, or as merely pertinent to one 
being. These characters do not suffice to “individuate’’ the es- 
sence, for to do this they would first have to be united with the 
essence in an intimate, individual way. The individual traits are 
qualifications of a specific essence, They stand in relation to 
that essence as an intensity to extension, quality to shape, content 
to structure. Together with the specific essence they constitute a 
universal which expresses the total essence of a singular, un- 
duplicatable, concrete reality. 

e. An essence can be dealt with in one of four ways. 1. We 
can identify ourselves with it. This is what we do when we under- 
stand what an entity is. 2. An essence can be confronted as the 
unity of structure and content. To have it to think about is to 
have it as a single unity of structure and content standing over 
against us. 3. We judge by referring an essence beyond itself, by 
holding it to ourselves while pointing beyond it. 4. We can in- 
quire for an essence. To do this we must acknowledge it as a 
relationship, as a possibility for connecting distinct elements. 

As the first and second, an essence gives the meaning of our- 
selves as knowers and of something else as intelligible. As the 
second and third, it provides a locus for elements and must be 
localized elsewhere. As the third and fourth it is part of a more 
concrete reality. As the first and third it is a spread between 
terms and that to which terms are given so that they can be re- 
lated. As the first and fourth it is a category of the understanding 
awaiting something to be understood, of which it will be the 
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essence. As the second and fourth it is the categorized awaiting 
understanding by means of its own structure. 

Every essence has four sides answering to the above. It is 
at once relational and non-relational, a meaning and a being. 
It is a unity which serves to connect elements by referring to 
an external entity to which its united elements belong—or equal- 
ly, it is a unity pointing to an external entity which provides it 
with distinct elements to relate. The parts of the essence, like the 
whole of it, have pivotal positions by virtue of the fact that they 
each contain an essence and an existence in a simple and in a 
relational unity. 

f. Essences are related to one another as compatible, as 
conflicting, as independent, as similar, as different and so on. 
Because every entity has some essence, all entities form sets of 
compossible, antagonistic, independent etc., entities. And since 
it is one of the tasks of logic to study the relations which essences 
bear to one another, the results of a logic are pertinent to every- 
thing that is, in any sense, anywhere. 

g- My knowledge involves a union of a subject and a pre- 
dicate to constitute an essence which is sustained by me the 
knower. That subject and predicate are pivotal entities, belong- 
ing together as elements in the same or in different essences. As 
unified by me, the elements, in order to be more than sheer 
creations of mine, must belong to something other than myself. 
I am aware of a realm in which they might be unified at the very 
moment that I provide a unity for them, because I am aware 
that they are inseparable from an external existence, thereby 
making my unitary grasp of them an essence for that external 
existence. I am aware in short that there is an external world 
whenever I make any claim, justified or not, right or wrong, to 
have some knowledge. 

My knowledge of an external world is a grasp of the contents 
of my knowledge as at once unified by me and as continuous 
with a realm in which they have some other relationship, equally 
or less intimate. My knowledge of the external world is one with 
the knowledge that I know, that I am not my knowledge, that 
the known is not the knower or the reality known, and that I, 
in knowing, have in my knowledge the essence of what it is I 
do not get into my knowledge in fact. 
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h. What I know are essences which have been integrated 
with my existence to constitute my being as a knower, The es- 
sences have a locus external to me as well. Together with ex- 
ternal existences they constitute the being of that which I know 
by means of the essences. An object known is known therefore 
by a being who abstracts the essence of that object known, ac- 
cepts some of the existence of that object known, and solidifies 
the two in an individual way. We who know are continuous with 
what we know, share an abstract of it, and stand over against it 
by virtue of the way in which we unite the abstract with an 
existence continuous with what we know. 

Historical: a. Aristotelians identify permanent and specific 
essences. A specific essence is for them a kind of permanent es- 
sence, perhaps the only kind. As a consequence they suppose that 
individual traits are a kind of accidental character. For them 
there is nothing to know but general characters and irrelevant 
details. 

b. Spinoza remarked that a grasp of the nature of man does 
not enable us to know whether or not there are men and how 
many men there are. Spinoza was right: we do not know, by 
studying the essence of a man, how many men there are. But 
this is not because the essence is something general, referring to 
kinds of beings, but because the (total) essence of each man is 
unduplicatable, unique, telling us nothing of other men beyond. 

c. The total essence is analogous to what Hegelians term a 
concrete universal. But it is still an essence. It is not the being 
whose nature it expresses. It is the essence of an individual, not 
the individual of which it is the total essence. Hegel rightly in- 
sisted that the rational is real. But he failed to observe that the 
the real is always more than rational, having existence as a com- 
ponent. Hegel also rightly insisted that the real is rational, But 
he failed to observe that the rational is always less than the real, 
since it lacks the existence characteristic of that real. A real ration- 
al, a true essence points beyond itself, and thus presupposes a 
reality which completes it by means of an alien existence. A 
rational real, a distinct existence, has a nature which, because 
abstracted in some way by whatever confronts it, is less concrete 
than the being which confronts it. 

d. The Platonic “receptacle,” the prime matter of Aristotle, 
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the ether of Boyle, the Kantian space, the “individuals” of sym- 
bolic logic, and the élan vital of Bergson are the products of so 
many different attempts to acknowledge inside essence entities 
supposedly standing over against all essence. It is only because 
there is something more than a bare structure to an essence that 
there can be something for the essence to express, for the essence 
says internally what it in fact is in relation to something 
outside it. 


There is some recognition of this point in Plato when he 
brings into the realm of idea the indefinite dyad, for this is the 
filling which a bare idea would require in order to be the es- 
sence of something. Aristotle too in his definition of essence 
speaks of it as involving the formal statement that there is a 
particular kind of matter to which it pertains. The individuals 
of modern logic are never referred to in isolation, but always as 
in propositional contexts; at least tacitly there is an admission 
that these “individuals” are existences to which the essences 
internally refer, and that they do not therefore stand over against 
the essences. Boyle’s ether was endowed with properties without 
which it would have lacked all definiteness and function. Instead 
of being placed over against all essence, it was thus thought of 
as infected by some essences. As such it either had the status of 
a real essence, presupposing beyond it an existence such as 
Newton’s divine sensorium, or it was thought of as something 
like a Spinozistic substance, defining every other supposed exist- 
ence as an abstraction. Kant in some places spoke of space as 
though it were a whole, inseparable from the essences it helps 
objectify. He thereby corrected his tendency to think of it as a 
kind of counterweight to unextended concepts. In the last resort 
he had, as is evident in the antinomies, to bring space somewhere 
inside the realm of essence,—a conclusion insisted on by the post- 
Kantians and particularly Hegel. The élan vital of Bergson, pre- 
cisely because it is cosmic, is never experienced or known except 
as part of a canalized and therefore abstracted part of the whole; 
only as such does it purport to give the essence of that whole. 

e. Duns Scotus maintained that each entity had its own in- 
dividual form. Aquinas opposed him, asserting that individuality 
required a reference to what transcended form. They can be re- 
conciled, Each individual has an individual essence. But this 
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essence does not individuate the individual; it leaves something 
out. An individual essence is the total essence and is that which 
is known when we know an individual. It is not identical, how- 
ever, with the individual who is being known. There is an exist- 
ence outside the individual essence; with that existence the 
essence must be united if the essence is to be an essence of some- 
thing, and thus an essence at all. 

f. Berkeley denied that there was something to which knowl- 
edge could be referred. But then what he had in mind could be 
neither true nor false, right nor wrong, since these are characters 
which accrue to an essence by virtue of a proper or improper 
connection with an external entity. 

In knowing something we relate an essence to its external 
correlate, thereby providing an actual link between the essence 
and that of which it is the essence. It is because we do this that 
we not only have something which we know but know about 
something. Berkeley neglected to refer the essence beyond itself 
in the way internally indicated by the essence itself. 

g- A number of contemporary philosophers maintain that 
the mind is diaphanous, that it touches the substances of real- 
ities without intermediaries. For the opposite reason they end 
where Berkeley did. They are forced to say that there is nothing 
which could be true or false. Truth or falsehood requires that 
there be a distance between essence and that of which it is the 
essence, and that this distance be bridged. 


The link between essence and what is outside the essence is 
not provided subsequent to the isolation of the essence. The act 
of isolating an essence is the very act of maintaining a hold on 
that which the essence needs in order to be a functioning essence. 
The existence which is part of an essence is continuous with an 
external existence, itself a part of the being which is known by 
means of the essence. Because to know is to relate essences to exist- 
ences, we know our essences to be essences only so far as we know 
them to be the essences of existents standing apart from us. All 
of us all the time refer the essences we contemplate to external 
existences inseparable from the existences of the essences con- 
templated. 

h. The view here presented has been partly anticipated by 
C. S. Peirce in his theory that the predicate of an assertion is an 
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icon of the assertion, having parts duplicating those of the as- 
sertion. His theory of pragmatism is a corrolary from this. Ac- 
cording to him the essence whose meaning we seek to know is an 
element in a being larger than itself, though we confront it 
perhaps as a unitary meaning only so far as we hold it over 
against such a being. As an element in a being the essence ex- 
presses the nature of that being; to understand what the essence 
means is to understand the nature of the adventures to which the 
being subjects the essence. As standing over against such a being, 
the essence has only those adventures which accrue to it as part 
of the being of a knowing mind. 

We make clear the meaning of an essence just so far as we 
take account of the adventures it undergoes as part of the being 
it helps constitute, whether: this be a real mind or an extra- 
mental reality. 


2. Existence: 


Thesis: Whatever has essence also has existence. 

Definition: Existence is opposition, divisiveness, exclusion, 
separation from essence, for essence and in essence. 

Distinction: 1. Existence is separation from essence. It is ex- 
ternal to essence as a mere existence. As such it opposes itself, for 
like everything else existence has an essence. Existence thus is 
internally divisive, a sheer multiplicity of bare excluding points. 
2. Existence is separation for essence, It is a force of opposition 
present in different degrees in different entities, spreading be- 
tween, holding them together at a distance. It encompasses es- 
sences in a realm of space, time, spirit, heaven, mind etc. in each 
of which there is a different grade and kind of opposition with 
which essence confronts essence. 3. Existence is separation in 
essence. It opposes itself both as a mere existence and as a realm, 
to constitute a spread inside essence. 

Problem: Knowledge gets only the essence of things. We can 
have a knowledge then only of the essence of existence. Existence 
as existing would seem to be unknowable. 

Clarification: Separated from essence, existence is an ab- 
straction and thus an essence which can be only so far as there 
is a further existence for it. To be at all, existence must have an 
essence of its own over against which it can function as mere 
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existence. Real existence is existence separated not from its own 
essence, but from other essences. 

As separation for essence, existence enables essences to be 
distinct and together. It has this function only as constituting, 
together with those essences, the realities of space, time, thing, 
mind etc. 

As a separation in an essence, existence helps constitute the 
being of that essence. It then functions as part of an essence in 
a way analogous to that in which it functions as part of the being 
which it and an essence constitute. 

Resolution: Existence is not alien to what one knows, It is 
present inside essences, and merges also with essences as a relat- 
tion between them. It can escape the grasp of the understanding 
only insofar as it is itself internally divisive, endlessly dividing 
itself against itself. But it never can be in such a pure state. It 
can stand outside all essences, only so far as it has a being of its 
own and thus has an essence existentially opposed to the other 
essences, or only so far as it is a constituent of a greater reality 
and thus is insparable from a correlative essence, having some 
degree and kind of existence. 


There is nothing surd, nothing unintelligible to existence. 
It has an essence, an existence and a being just as everything else 
does. And like everything else, its being and therefore its exist- 
ence extends beyond its essence. To grasp what it is, is not to 
lose it but to possess it in a delimited way. It is to possess its 
essence and some part of its existence, and to refer them exist- 
entially to the rest of itself as a needed correlate and completion. 

We know there is more to existence than what we judge it 
to be, for judgment is the holding of an essence to ourselves and 
thus the opposing of it to something beyond, while and as we 
refer it to that which is beyond. When we know the nature of 
existence we existentially relate its essence to a correlative exist- 
ence with which the essence constitutes the being of existence. 

Existence is fragmentarily grasped by us now as an existence 
ingredient in the real essence of itself. The more surely we know 
existence and thus possess its essence, the more surely do we hold 
to it as an oppositional correlate. That correlate is continuous 
with the existence of the essence we know. 

Any limited part of existence is existentially limited. It is a 
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part actually divided from other parts, and with them constitutes 
a single realm of existence. 

Consequences: a. Existence and essence have essences which 
are dissimilar, as their definitions reveal. 

b. Existence and essence exist in different ways. The one 
exists as a divisive force, the other as multiplicity. The one is 
productive of differences, the other presupposes them. 

c. Essences exist only because existence does. But existence 
has an essence only because there are essences it can oppose. 

d. The essence of existence and the essence of essence are 
existentially opposed as essences; the existence of existence and 
the existence of essence have different essences which are logical- 
ly diverse and which together with those different existences 
constitute a real essence and a real existence. 

e. Because every essence exists in some way and somehow, it 
is a brutal matter of fact, holding out over against all other es- 
sences and other types of being. To divorce essence from existence 
is to make it cease to be and therefore to be an essence. Were es- 
sence a sheer creation of ours, a bare plan of what might be, 
whose elements were forged by us and united solely in our minds, 
it nevertheless would, because other than the act by which it 
was produced, have an existence of its own. To create an essence 
is necessarily to create an existent. Because every fiction in some 
sense is, to forge a fiction is to be confronted with a fact. 

f. Ideas, possibilities, fictions exist. ‘““Non-being,” “nothing” 
“griffin’; are here or there, noted or unnoted, inside or outside 
mind, space or the world. They have existence somewhere and 
somehow. They stand over against other beings, possible or 
actual. ; 

g. No essence states that it exists. Existence, however, is in- 
separable from it, and there is always existence to which it is 
correlative. “An essence exists,” and “an essence is the essence 
of a being existent in some realm” are necessary but synthetic 
truths. 

h. Because existence is ingredient in every essence, the ‘onto- 
logical’ argument is always valid and for every being. But because 
essence and existence are external to one another, we cannot 
know from a knowledge of the one what the nature of its cor- 
relate is and what being they together constitute. We know, for 
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example that the essence “God” exists, but we do not know, just 
from the fact it is an essence, whether there is an existence 
external to that essence, constituting a real God with it, or 
whether instead there is external to the essence only the existence 
of our minds which, together with the essence “God”, defines an 
idea of God. To prove God we must go beyond the fact that 
there is an essence ‘God’. 

i. Any attempt to move from essence to existence presupposes 
that the movement has already begun and been partly carried 
out. The movement can occur only in the realm of existence. 
A movement to existence is a movement which has already left 
essence behind. It is to be existentially passing from one area of 
existence to another. 

j. We can know a world beyond our ideas because we have 
ideas only so far as we are, by virtue of the existence ingredient 
in them, already immersed in a world beyond our ideas. The act 
of knowing is an existential act occuring withing an existential 
domain encompassing the known as well. F 

k. The existence ingredient in a real essence is different 
from the existence ingredient in real existence. The former is 
an attenuation of the latter, existentially opposed to but con- 
tinuous with it. To move from the former to the latter, we must 
oppose the opposition they now have for us and thereby ex- 
istentially pass from one to the other. 


1. Essences are definite, express natures only because they are 
existentially opposed to one another. Since existence has an 
essence and since each essence presupposes other essences with 
which it stands in contrast, there must be at least one essence 
outside and opposed to the essence of existence. That outside 
essence (which has its own existence) constitutes, with exist- 
ence, a being greater than either. 

m. The universe can be viewed as 2 single existent. It will 
then be seen not only to have an essence of its own, but to stand 
existentially over against an alien essence. The more solidly we 
hold on to the existential universe, the more do we separate it 
from at least one essence, and thus presuppose that there is an 
existence which the universe does not encompass. 

Historical. a. Hume correctly takes each distinct impression 
to have a distinct existence. But he forgets that each of his 
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“fainter” impressions also exists and as such has a career of its 
own, and that his “darker” impressions are impressions which 
do not merely exist but are impressions of something beyond 
them. 

b. According to Parmenides “non-being” has no existence. 
A variation of this position seems to be maintained by Bertrand 
Russell when he denies existence to “the king of France,” 
“a man” etc. But whereas Parmenides acknowledges that only 
“being” has existence, Russell allows existence to any essence 
which remains after analysis and which is part of a real spatio- 
temporal entity or some derivative from it. But “non-being” 
and “a man” could not possibly be rejected or analyzed by these 
men were these essences devoid of all existence. 

c. Though Hegel treats essence as but one of a multiplicity 
of categories, it is nevertheless true that for him there can be 
nothing but essences, rational natures together constituting a 
single, rational whole. The existence of those essences or the 
whole they form is not an essence. If it were, there would have 
to be still another essence which expressed the fact that there 
were essences, and this essence would not state that it itself was. 
The claim that the entire system of essence exists, requires us to 
admit that in addition to essences, separately or together, there 
is existence; that existence is an indispensable correlate needed 
by and needing the essences. 

d. Leibniz thought that each essence had its own degree of 
inclination towards existence—a degree which the essence itself 
defined, But so far as an essence defines an inclination, the es- 
sence does not incline. A defined inclination is but a possibility, 
in no way connecting the essence with existence. Only an inclin- 
ation not defined by, not a product of, not a component of the 
essence, only an inclination which transcends the essence, an 
inclination which is continuous with an existence outside the 
essence, can pull an essence into an existential realm now out- 
side it. An inclination towards existence is the existence of an 
essence existentially directed towards the existence which lies 
outside that essence. 

e. Spinoza thought that all essences had existences correlative 
with them, and that the adventures of the one were paralleled 
by the other. In his terminology, thought is coordinate with ex- 
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tension. But extension, like everything else, has its essence. That 
essence interplays with other essences, but the extension which is 
supposed to be coordinate with it has nothing with which to 
interplay. The essence of extension thus has no necessary fixed 
relation to the existence of extension. Both are, to be sure, part 
of the being of extension, but even then they are not parallel. 
They are to be correlated in a constantly changing way, enabling 
the essence to have different relations with other essences at 
different times without ceasing to be the essence of extension. 

f. Stemming from Spinoza is the popular theory that if the 
mind be viewed as a tissue of essences whose adventures parallel 
those of the brain or body, we can explain, without recourse to 
the difficult supposition that minds act on bodies or conversely, 
how it is that we know certain things when we are bodily stimu- 
lated in certain ways, and how it is that our knowledge enables 
us to act better than we otherwise would. It is to be noted at the 
outset, however, that this proposed solution doesnot deal with 
essences as essences but with their existence. It does not ask what 
an essence implies, but what its associations are, i. e., what other 
essences might accompany, follow, exclude it in fact. If success- 
ful the theory would help one understand how men think. It 
would not tell us the relations that essences thought about have 


to one another as essences, and therefore would not throw light 
on what men think. 


The theory requires one to show that the changes im the 
nature and relation of an essence are paralleled by changes in 
the nature or relation of the parts or whole of the brain or body, 
For this result to be possible, there must be a one-to-one relation 
between existence and essence. The contrary, however, seems to 
be the case. An essence is correlate with the existence of the mind 
which thinks about it and with the existence of the realities 
which the essence purports to be about. Since a change in these 
realities may be accompanied by a change in the relation of 
the essence and the existence rather than in the realities them- 
selves, the adventures of an essence, despite the correlation of 
essence and existence, need not be paralleled by adventures in 
existence. 

We can continue to think about what is no longer present. 
We can stop thinking about that which persists. Essences accord- 
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ingly can exist and function though there be no parallel external 
existence appropriate to them, and there can be existents for 
which we have not yet found appropriate essences. To save paral- 
lelism we must ask God to think of whatever exists, and ask Him 
to make existence behave in accordance with the demands of 
logic. But when God thinks of all that exists He does not then 
think of Himself as an existent knower of all existence, and when 
He makes existence conform to the demands of logic, He sets 
it over against an essence it cannot encompass. 

A theory of parallels goes counter to the facts. Entertained 
as a hypothesis, it confesses to be incomplete, presupposing as it 
does an existence and an essence outside the paralleled. That 
outside existence and that outside essence are not necessarily in 
accord. 

g. It is the error of Platonists to suppose that essences do not 
presuppose existences outside themselves. But even they admit 
at times that an essence requires that there be other essences 
each with its appropriate existence, constituting by virtue of their 
mutual existential opposition, a realm of essence with it. Such 
an admission, however, is not yet sufficient. Essences must be 
acknowledged to refer not only to one another but to existents 
outside the realm of essence. If they do not do this, they are not 
essences but structural aspects of entities, unseparated from the 
existence of those entities. The entities of which they were struc- 
tural aspects would differ from those we daily encounter in 
space and time, only in that they would have a lesser degree of 
existence ingredient in them. In the last resort, Platonism de- 
pends on the supposition that the degree of existence ingredient 
in an essence is sufficient to make the essence substantial, inde- 
pendent, forceful, a being cut off from beings in other realms. 


An essence lacks the force of opposition characteristic of a 
thing. The degree of existence ingredient in it is less than that 
of a thing. It is thrown off from something having more exist- 
ence. By itself it has not strength enough to resist the incursion 
of the existents in this world. It can be only so far as we or some 
other being existentially holds it away from this world. 

To suppose that the existence ingredient in an essence is a 
derivative from existence here and now is to view all essences as 
universals, abstractions, derivative possibilities. To treat them 
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as derivatives from a different, equal or richer existent—tra- 
ditionally termed God,—is to view them as values, ideals, demand- 
ing realization. The suppositions are complementary. 

h. Essences are correlative to beings beyond them. They are 
relevant possibilities, changing in number, nature, or relation 
when their correlates do. Any essence independent of and op- 
posed to that of the universe, requires a substantialization equal 
to that which the universe can provide. 

i. The essence of God exists as essence, is an idea helping 
constitute the being of a mind, and is a pertinent possibility of 
all that is desirable. An interest in the proof of the existence of 
God is an interest not in these truths but in the question as to 
whether or not we can prove that the essence of God (the most 
perfect of beings) demands that there be an existential God 
from which that essence is inseparable. The proof has three 
analogous modes, traditionally termed the teleologocial, the cos- 
mological and the ontological. They are equally strong and 
equally ultimate. The teleological: Possibilities are possibilities 
that can be realized only so far as they stand apart from what 
realizes them. The possibility “God” is pertinent to the universe 
as that which could be realized only if sustained by an existence 
other than than which the universe now provides. But only an 
existent God can make the possibility of a perfect being relevant 
to the universe. The cosmological: The essence of God excludes 
and is excluded by the entire universe, It is existentially separate 
from the universe. It must be sustained by an existent not in the 
universe. Only if God exists can the essence of God be forceful 
enough to exclude the existent universe. The ontological: The 
essence of God encompasses all other essences as delimitations. 
The existence which is correlative with it must be greater than 
that which is correlative with other essences. The existence which 
the essence God presupposes is at least as rich as the existent 
universe, from which it is to be distinguished. 


The three proofs are unsatisfactory if held apart, since they 
then fail to show that the existence correlative with the essence 
God is richer than the existence possible to any universe. Taken 
together they assert: The things in the universe face a single 
relevant future (teleological) which stands over against them 
(cosmological) and is sustained by something strong enough to 
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oppose them all (ontological). At very moment the future is 
reached and the possibility which that future presented, that 
ideal which it expressed, is partially fulfilled. To the degree that 
it is fulfilled another future must be made available. The end- 
less source (cosmological) of the future as a domain of essences 
relevant to what exists (teleological) is an existent richer than 
any existent, correlative with a specific subordinate essence, 
could be (ontological). The essence God would require an exist- 
ent other than but no richer than the universe, were it not that 
the future which the universe confronts, as independent though 
relevant to it, is continually changing. 

The face of God continually alters in the face of the needs 
and the achievements of the universe. This is His providence 
(teleological) which gives direction to the things in the universe 
only because sustained by an existence (cosmological) which is 
rich enough to be correlative to an endless number of essences ex- 
pressing the nature of an infinitely perfect being (ontological) . 


3. Being: 

Thesis: Whatever is, is a being. 

Definition: Being is a unity of essence and existence. 

Distinction: 1. Being is existence existentially subordinated 
to essence. It is existence made into an essence distinct from and 
placed over against all other essences. This is categorical being, 
endlessly multiplied. 2. Being is essence essentially subordinated 
to existence. It is essence made into an existence opposed to 
other existents. This is being as the categorized, as sheer content, 
fromm which everything whatsoever, concrete or abstract, is a 
derivate. 3. Being is both categorized and category, essence as 
existent, and existence as essence. It is both essentially and both 
existentially, an existential union of category and categorized, 
and an essential unity of category and categorized, ad so on 
without end. This is being in its being. 

Being is always bi-valent, containing within it bi-valent com- 
ponents—that is to say, beings, and nothing else. It is an existen- 
tial unity of essences, and an essential unity of existences, a one 
and a many, a structure which is content and a content which is 
structure. Its own essence, though encompassing all existents, is 
but one among the existents it encompasses; its own existence, 
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though providing a field for all essence, is but one among the 
essences it relates. 

Problem: Being is the most inclusive of all denominations. 
But then it cannot be known or be, for to be known or to be is 
to stand over against something else. What cannot be known and 
what cannot be is Nothing. Being is identical with Nothing, its 
opposite. 

Clarification: Being is the inescapable frame within which 
everything whatsoever occurs, including itself, and at the same 
time it is that limiting emptiness which stands over against all 
that is in any sense, and thus even itself as empty. Being is an 
existential point uniting all existences without exception; it is 
all-inclusive essence opposed to every existent whatsoever. It is 
a simple, bi-focal unity, encompassing its own existence inside 
its own essence, at the same time that it existentially spreads be- 
tween and thereby holds apart its own and other essences. It is 
unified existence and thus only essence; it is self-divided essence 
and thus only existence. It is a perpetual circle, without magni- 
tude: an essence comprising an infinitude of essences existential- 
ly opposed to one another and itself; an existence made up of 
an infinitude of existences all having the same essence. 

Resolution: There is nought but being. Multiple beings can 
be separated from one another and thus be multiple only by 
means of being, and are so far not separated. This is a truth of 
being; it states the essence of it. Such an essence must have an 
existence other than it, and must stand over against the existent 
knower. These two existences have their own essences, so that the 
truth of being has (essential) being only so far as there are other 
essences having a (existential) being of their own. The essence 
of being exists inside being as existing, and thus means to be all- 
inclusive only so far as it is not all-inclusive. An all-inclusive 
essence defines an all-inclusive existence to be identical with 
Nothing. 

The object of all discourse and reference is being. It exhausts 
the substance of everything whatsoever. That being is an ulti- 
mate all-inclusive fact. Such a fact has an essence in terms of 
which it is known, and opposes the essence of Nothing as an 
essence it rejects. These separate essences have their own appro- 
priate existences. The fact of being thus has (existential) being 
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only so far as there are other existences having a (essential) being 
of their own. The existence of being is defined to be inside being 
as essence, and thus is all inclusive only so far as it does not 
encompass all meaning. An all-inclusive existence defines to be 
the essence of Nothing an all inclusive essence. 

If either essence or existence be taken to be all-inclusive, the 
other is taken to be Nothing. Nothing is being as existence or 
essence over against itself as essence or as existence. But also: 
Nothing is both essence and existence, for these are incompatibles, 
the one uniting the other dividing, the one solidifying the other 
dispersing. What is the one cannot be the other. Being, true full 
being, is neither essence nor existence, but the unity in which 
both lose their distinctive oppositional essences and existences. 

The converse of the last proposition is also true. The exist- 
ence of being encompasses all essence, including the essence of 
being. The essence of being encompasses all existence including 
the existence of being. Being is essence inside existence, existence 
inside essence, the two distinct yet together. Beyond it as the 
two could only be that which was neither existence nor essence,— 
Nothing. 

Nothing is relative to the full, to exhaustive being. It is an 
existence contrasting with an all-inclusive essence, an essence 
contrasting with an all-inclusive existence, both essence and ex- 
istence contrasting with what was neither, and neither essence nor 
existence contrasting with the indivisible unity of the two. 

Being as essence or as existence, as neither or as both stands 
over against existence or essence, both or neither. As such it is 
real. This which being opposes is Nothing only so far as this 
Nothing has a status of its own, only so far as it is strong enough 
to oppose being in return, and thus only so far as it is itself being, 
but in a different mode. Nothing is essential being viewed from 
the vantage of existential being; it is existent being viewed from 
the position of essential being; it is neither approached from be- 
ing as both, both viewed from the standpoint of being as neither. 
Nothing is being in one mode approached in terms of but stand- 
ing apart from the other. Together with the being it opposes it 
constitutes a reality. 

Whatever terminates a mode of being is a being in that 
mode. But nothing terminates without also limiting. What limits 
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one mode of being is Nothing from the point of view of that 
mode, which is to say, Nothing is being in a reciprocal mode, it- 
self terminating in because limited by that which terminated 
in it. 

Being is bi-valent. One of its valencies is Nothing, just so 
far as the other is taken to be full being. But each valency, be- 
cause it has being of its own, is also bi-valent. To include Nothing 
inside being is yet to leave a Nothing outside in some other mode. 

Consequences: a. Being is the highest, most inclusive of 
categories. From its perspective, what is to be categorized, is a 
Nothing, a Nothing which in fact terminates in the original 
category as a kind of categorizable content. 

b. Being is sheer content, undifferentiated, extended stuff. A 
category from its standpoint is being arbitrarily delimited, an 
abstraction, a forced separation. A category applying to it is, 
from its perspective, Nothing, a Nothing which in fact makes the 
original stuff a kind of category. 

c. From the standpoint of essence, existence is, as existing, 
Nothing; from the standpoint of existence, essence, as essence, is 
Nothing. Essence terminates in the essence of existence because 
it is really limited by the existence which for it is Nothing; exist- 
ence terminates in the existence of essence because it is really 
limited by the essence which for it is Nothing. 

d. We can know something beyond essence only because we 
who know are existents, approaching existentially an existence 
continuous with the existence of the essence we know. 

e. We can have knowledge because the essences in terms of 
which we know are, on the one side, delimitations of a category 
of being—our minds as able to know,—and on the other side are 
delimitations of being as categorizable—existence as that which 
is to be known. 

f. From the standpoint of nature, there can be no God with 
a distinct essence; from the standpoint of God, a separately exist- 
ing nature is Nothing. The real is both, forever opposed and 
together. 

g. Being as categorizable and as category are one and the 
same reality. Accordingly knowledge and that of which we have 
knowledge are different specifications of reality. Similarly, God 
and nature are one and the same reality, though from the stand- 
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point of nature there can be no separate essence for God and 
from the standpoint of God there can be no separately existing 
nature. We can know this double fact because we are realities 
who at once are able to know and to exist in nature. 

h. Because we exist in nature, whatever idea of God we 
have is a product of the meeting of our beings with that which 
exists outside us. ‘““God” but names the juncture of ourselves with 
an existential world beyond, And because our minds are specifi- 
cations of an ultimate category of being, we must act to know. 
“Action” is the bridge by which we pass from our ability to 
know to a world to be known. 

i. We can be single beings only so far as our existence and 
our essence are one, and thus only so far as we relate ourselves 
to other existents through the agency of mind, at the same time 
that we existentially oppose our natures to theirs. 

j. Becoming is the existential conversion of essence into 
existence. Passing away is the essential conversion of existence 
into essence. The former presupposes a realm of existence which 
spreads to unrealized essences and divides at them; the latter 
presupposes a realm of essence progressively encroaching on 
existence. 

k. Immortality is the coming to be of that which passed 
away. Since what passed away, passed away in its essence, in its 
existence and in its being, immortality has three distinct senses. 
1. From the standpoint of this existent world, existence is an 
eternal matrix in which essences are constantly entering and de- 
parting. We become immortal, because we have an essence ap- 
propriate to part of this existent matrix. When we pass away we 
continue to be attached to some existential place, community, 
adventure etc. because we have, as part of our essence, an essence 
which is inseparable from a part of the matrix of existence. 
2. From the standpoint of essence there is a constant coming to 
be and passing away of existence. Immortality is achieved when 
an existence is endowed with a new and steady essence. What 
becomes immortal becomes part of a realm other than that in 
which it lived before. In passing away it continues to be because 
existence encompasses an existence appropriate to an unchang- 
ing essence. 

What is immortal in either of these ways is not immortal of 
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itself. It is immortal only by being attached to an existence or 
essence, replacing one that had passed with time. 3. A true im- 
mortality is the immortality of a being continuous with one 
which passed away. The immortal being cannot, however, be 
identical with, any more than it can be alien to what passed 
away. If it were identical with it, nothing would have passed; if 
alien to it, nothing which had been would be immortal. The 
immorta] must be a part of the being that passed. Only a part 
which, on the passage of the whole, can replace the whole, can 
be immortal. This is possible if the essence or existence of our- 
selves can, on the passage of ourselves as encompassing both, 
become beings in their own right. Immortality in the third mode 
is the preservation of part of the being we once had; it replaces 
our original being by the being of our original essence or 
existence. 

Our souls are immortal because constituted of an essence 
which is part of a constant essence and of an existence which is 
continuous with the everlasting matrix of existence. Until death 
intervenes, the soul is not a separate being. It is the essence of 
ourselves as single beings in time. We achieve immortality by 
allowing the essences and existences of our beings to pass away, 
we living thereafter as souls each with its appropriate essence 
and existence. We can do this both because our souls are essences 
whose existences are overlaid by the existences of our bodies, 
and thus has no occasion to exist on their own so long as those 
bodies continued, and because our souls are existents with 
undying essences, obscured though they are by the essences we 
have as beings in time. 

All beings in this world pass, and all are immortal in the 
first and second ways. But only man has a being containing an 
essence and existence capable of independent being. All others 
contain essences and existences which, on passing away, become 
part of and are sustained by new beings. 

Historical: a. Parmenides described being as complete, im- 
movable, continuous, indivisible, finite, without (temporal) 
beginning and end, resting in the self-same place constantly, 
like a rounded sphere. The characterization is accurate, but only 
from the standpoint of what, from the perspective of this being, 
would be Nothing. A converse characterization would also be in 
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order. Being is endlessly extensive, divided endlessly against it- 
self, forever restless. Such a characterization is accurate, but it 
presupposes the other as a frame. 

b. Plato correctly remarked against Parmenides that the 
latter's assertion, “Being is” involves a distinction between what 
we have called the essence, from what we have called the exist- 
ence of being. Being is thus not merely, barely one. Plato affirmed 
too that non-being was a kind of being, and being a kind of non- 
being. What he did not make clear was that non-being is one 
aspect of being viewed from the standpoint of the other. Plato 
thought of being and non-being as different entities rather than 
as different sides of reality. 

c. Democritus tried to separate being from being by Nothing. 
He knew that being connects and does not separate being from 
being. But he failed to observe that Nothing cannot separate. 
Only being can separate being from being; and that separating 
being must be other than the beings it separates. This is pos- 
sible because being has two sides. From the standpoint of the 
separated, what separates is Nothing, though in fact it is being 
just as much as that which is separated. 

d. Descartes thought of being as a single extensive spread, 
terminating in Nothing. But an extensive spread is precisely that 
which is always terminating. Nothing cannot terminate, unless 
it be being in an oppositional guise to the being which spreads 
between the terms. 

e. Aristotle remarked that “being” was an ambiguous term. 
He was right, but this alone would require him to deny, contrary 
to his own views, that there could be a single object to which 
the term ‘being’ referred. But there is such an object. Being is 
a one, to which we can unambiguously refer. But that one is 
over against itself as many. As many “being” re‘ers ambiguously 
to different beings. But such beings are over against being as 
one. The ambiguous term “being” presupposes itself as un- 
ambiguous, and conversely. There is one being because there 
are many beings over against it, and there are many beings be- 
cause there is one being over against them. 

f. Bergson observed that the idea of Nothing is the idea of 
a being supplanting an incompatible mode of being. He spoiled 
the insight by then going on to say that there is more in the idea 
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of non-being than that of being. It would have been more in 
consonance with his own views to have said that Nothing is 
neither more nor less than being. Nothing is being as incompat- 
ible with being, being in one mode standing over against itself 
in another mode. 

g. Matter, existence, concreteness are for idealism Nothing; 
spirit, essence, the abstract are for materialism Nothing. The one 
has no plurality, the other no universals. Each is evidently wrong 
against the other; each is evidently right in its own terms. The 
acknowledgment of the ambivalence of being makes it possible to 
see them both as isolated phases of a larger view. 

h. An opposition between matter and form, outside and 
inside, concepts and percepts, intelligence and intuition, time 
and duration, the public and the private, mind and body, if 
taken as the opposition of sundered beings, cannot be bridged. 
Dualism is a possibility only because there is a reality, in which 
it can occur. It expresses an opposition between two phases of 
one reality, an opposition which is and thus one in which a further 
oppositon can be found, and so on. 

i. Fichte’s attempt to generate the non-ego from the ego, 
though taking account of the fact that the non-ego is in essence 
one with the all-encompassing ego with which he began, ignores 
the fact that the non-ego differs from the ego in existence, and 
as such has an existence which is Nothing, but only from the 
standpoint of the ego. The opposition between ego and non-ego 
makes evident that there is a real being of which each but stresses 
an aspect in opposition to and as presupposing the other. 

j. Hegel saw that the essence of being was without content. 
He saw too that Nothing is as extensive as being. He maintained 
as a consequence that being was Nothing and Nothing was 
being. But being is Nothing only in that it is without form, in 
that it is content viewed from the vantage of being as mere 
form; Nothing is being only in that it is without content, a form 
of which everything is a part and therefore for which there is 
no alien content. 

k. Becoming, thought Hegel, is the transition from being to 
non-being, from non-being to being. But since being and non- 
being are equally beings, a transition between them would then 
be only a rest in being. Becoming is instead the conversion of 
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the essence of a Nothing into the essence of a being, and the con- 
version of the existence of a being into the existence of a Nothing. 

1. Existenz philosophers speak of existences acquiring ap- 
propriate essences. But if it had no appropriate essence to begin 
with, an existence would not be able to acquire any one definite 
essence. 

There are nought but beings which, as opposing one an- 
other, constitute wider beings encompassing both opponents. As 
encompassing opposing beings, a being has the status of a reality; 
as encompassed it has the status of either an essence or of an 
existence opposing an existence or an essence. The most com- 
prehensive of realities is still only a being, standing over against 
encompassed beings; encompassed beings are full beings, stand- 
ing over against anything that might encompass them. There 
are, there can be no existences without any essence, or essences 
without any existence. But the two are distinct as beings. A 
knowledge of the one leaves us in ignorance of the other in its 
full being; to have or to be the one is to lack something of the 
other. Our lives, as minds, as bodies and as both, are perpetual 
struggles to overcome this lack. We are constantly seeking to 
encompass the beings which oppose us, to give substance to the 
emptiness they present to us. To the degree we succeed, we be- 
come fuller realities, as minds and as bodies, and as both 
together. 
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The Politics of Aristotle, translated with an Introduction, Notes 


and Appendixes. By Ernest Barker. Oxford 1946, pp. lxxvi, 
411. 


I. 


Before Professor Barker began his translation of the Politics 
(which, with introduction, notes and appendices, runs into 
almost five hundred pages) he asked himself whether so immense 
a labor was necessary,—in view of at least three English transla- 
tions of considerable competency (Jowett’s, Welldon’s and Rack- 
ham’s) , and of several commentaries at least one of which (New- 
man’s) is indispensable for any further study. As the published 
work proves, his answer was in the affirmative. The most im- 
portant factor in this decision was his belief in the importance of 
the Politics itself, and in the consequent need to present it “in 
modern dress” (p. iv) to the English-speaking world. By its 
“importance” Barker meant not only that it happens to be 
studied in at least four departments of more than a hundred 
English-speaking universities: more fundamentally, he meant 
that it ought to be studied by all those concerned in their studies 
with the future of democratic society, the “general reader” (p. 
iv) no less than the specialist. Thus his occupation with the 
Politics at a time when he lived under the impact of the most 
profound threat to democratic society was not a “useful” but 
escapist hobby: stemming as it did from the conviction that 
Greek political theory is of more than antiquarian interest to 
modern man, it assumed, one may say, an existential significance. 


There is, of course, a very obvious sense in which the histori- 
cal study of a work such as the Politics can be of philosophical 
significance. ““The wisdom of Aristotle grows on the mind as 
one ponders upon it” (p. v), in the sense that many of his 
thoughts and observations may be immediately assimilated to 
political situations and types of political thinking which are 
wholly different. But to stop there would be inadequate from 
the viewpoint of both the historian and the philosopher. A Polit- 
ics “in modern dress” could be full of misleading modern con- 
cepts or at least overtones, obscuring the real meaning of Aristotle 
in its desire to make it mean something to the modern reader; 
historically inadequate, it would by the same token be philo- 
sophically almost irrelevant, since it would achieve little more 
than random confirmation, or enrichment in mere details, of 
views previously held by the modern thinker. A profounder task 
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is set at once by historical and philosophical exigencies: a Polit- 
ics “in modern dress” must really convey in modern English 
language the meanings, connotations, overtones of its ancient 
Greek words. What this involves perhaps only the philosopher 
can fully understand: for behind the unending struggle to dis- 
pel modern connotations and overtones, possessed by English 
terms roughly corresponding to the Greek, emerges the need for 
subjecting to criticism one’s own unconscious philosophical pre- 
suppositions. Imperative for the historical understanding of 
works such as the Politics, this effort is required also for their 
profounder philosophical fruitfulness for the modern thinker. 
Our present situation illustrates this fact: if the philosopher of 
today offers no more than a political doctrine or “ideology,” his 
will be but one of the views on the market, excelling the others 
perhaps in degree (breadth, consistency etc.) but not in principle. 
Only if he starts out with making radically conscious the specific 
unconscious presuppositions of modern political thought can he 
hope to arrive at a position lifted in principle above the conflict- 
ing ideologies. But to discharge this notoriously difficult task 
there is no better means than the study (the philosophical study) 
of different significant thinking in different significant situa- 
tions; and of all objects of such studies none is more satisfactory 
than Greek political thought,—because it is at once profoundly 
different from modern thought and yet sufficiently related to it 
to remain relevant, and, it need hardly be added, because it is 
always great.—To take the example of Aristotle’s “shocking” 
views on slavery and censorship: within the framework of other 
political doctrines, we should find such views irrelevant philo- 
sophically, simply ignoring them after our shock; in the case of 
Aristotle, however, even these views are rooted in moral ideals 
partly our own, and therefore the shock becomes here an unbear- 
able challenge of profound philosophical fruitfulness, forcing us 
to face Aristotle articulate on first principles on such first matters 
as the nature of man and of political association. 


We have dwelt on this point at some length because to be 
clear on it is necessary for an adequate appreciation of Barker's 
work. His basic purpose is to provide a Politics which will enable 
the modern reader (especially the general reader) to understand 
and face Aristotle in a depth attainable only if the differences in 
the unspoken things—categories of thought, terms and frames of 
reference, connotations and overtones—are made conscious. Even 
without understanding this basic purpose one can appreciate 
such obvious merits of his work as the clear arrangement of mate- 
rial, the lucidity and literary quality of his style and the scholar- 
ship of the notes within and without the body of the translation; 
and one will therefore even then not doubt that this translation 
has made a contribution. But one will be perplexed or irritated 
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by many things: Barker appears to be done with genetic theories 
of the Politics too easily (cf. infra § II); his “expansions” at 
times seem to exceed the limit where a translation becomes a 
commentary (cf. infra § V); the criterion governing his an- 
notations is often pragmatic even where it could be objective 
and scholarly (cf. infra § V). To understand Barker’s basic 
purpose may not always mean to agree with him: but it does 
mean to appreciate the purpose in which many of his major de- 
cisions and attitudes are rooted, especially when they deviate 
from the conventional; and that purpose is eminently sound. 
To enable the modern reader to face the challenge of the 
Politics philosophically was the primary aim of the translator. 
One may expect good success from a scholar who published his 
first book on Greek political thought as far back as 1906, who 


has given a lifetime to research into modern political thought, 
and who wrote in 1906: 


“Even if Greek philosophy is a philosophy of the Greek 
and for the Greek, yet the Greek was a man, and his city a 
State; and the theory of the Greek and his polis is, in all its 
essentials, a theory of man and the State—a theory which is 
always true... We do not therefore come to the study of 
the philosophy of the city-state, as to a subject of historical 


interest: we come to the study of something in which we 
still move and live.” 


II. 


Barker’s best, or at any rate least controversial, achievements 
lie in his ae the structure of the Politics as a whole as well 
as in its detail8%*In his Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
(pp. 260 ff.) he was prepared to change the existing order of 
the Politics, and at one time? he was attracted to the genetic solu- 
tion of the problems set by the work. Now serious considerations® 
have led him to leave the order unchanged; and as for the genet- 
ic method, he has arrived at the conclusion that its use is “‘vitiat- 
ed by subjectivity” (p. xlii) ,—a contention with ample ammuni- 
tion in the case of the Politics (cf. pp. xli ff.). We take it that 
Barker does not mean to disparage the impressive results of that 
method, or to use its subjectivity as an argument for slavish 
acceptance of a by no means perfect text-tradition (and we are 
reassured in this respect by his indications of some of the evid- 
ence for a genetic interpretation): he means primarily to cast 
sufficient suspicion on the unconscious presuppositions of the 
modern student to allow him only on the most serious possible 


1 The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (London, 1906), p. 15. 
2 Cf. Cl. R. XLV pp. 162 ff. 
3 Cf. especially pp. 162 ff. 
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reasons to desist from taking the Politics as a philosophical unity 
seriously, Therein lies the chief value of Barker’s own view that 
“the six ‘methods’ of the Politics were all composed in the period 
between 335 and 322” (p. xliv). 

Barker’s conservatism is founded not merely on general 
philosophical principle. He can adduce considerable textual 
evidence that, whatever their time and occasion of origin, book 
iii (the general theory of citizenship) is systematically the basis 
both for the study of actual and “best possible” constitutions 
(books iv—vi), and for that of the “best” constitution (books vii 
—viii) *. But the most cogent reason for at least suspecting the 
philosophical unity of the Politics lies in something more specific 
than general principle, and more fundamental than textual de- 
tail,—a factor of whose importance Barker is always aware: both 
the “realism” of books iv—vi and the “idealism” of books vii— 
viii differ from their modern “equivalents.” 


“The author of the ‘method’ on the ideal state may be 
dealing with ideals, but he has a firm grip on realities... 
Conversely, the author of the ‘methods’ on actual states and 
their problems may be dealing with realities, but he has still 
a firm hold on ideals.” (p. xliv). 


A thinker to whom ‘nature’ (qictc) is essentially defined by the 
end or final form, and to whom the end is the good, can 
canceive neither an amoral “realistic” state’ nor a “moral” 
utopia constructed on the denial of “natural” tendencies or reali- 
ties. If this is not understood, such statements as “man is ‘an 
animal impelled by his nature (qvboet) to live in a polis’”’® are 
completely misinterpreted by the modern student. Barker makes 
it clear in numerous places that neither the “idealistic” nor the 
“realistic” Aristotle (or Plato, for that matter) are ever con- 
cerned with political problems into which the end of “moral” 
perfection does not somehow enter.’ It is for this reason that 
Plato and Aristotle, when facing “realistically” the obstacles to 
the perfect state, turn to the second-best state,—whereas the re- 


4 Cf. e. g. p. 107 n. T, pp. 152 ff. n. HH, also p. 39 n. 1. 

5 Cf. e. g. p. 247 n. 1, and especially p. 355: “...ethics is in a sense 
subordinate to politics—which does not mean for a moment that political 
raison d'état can overbear ethics, but only that ‘community ethics’ (‘the ethics 
of a political community living under a constitution which enshrines ‘a way 
of life’) is a higher stage in the march of human development than ‘individual 
ethics’). 

6 III vi 3 ,cf. p. 7 n. B, also p. 5 n. 2, p. 7 n. 1, infra § IV, nn. 26, 27. 

7Cf. p. 1: “Plato and Aristotle may differ; but for both there is one 
end—the end of moral perfection which can only be attained in the polis— 
and that end is the measure of all things.” 
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action of the modern thinker has often been to restrict the pos- 
sible moral life to the individual, and to impose on the state the 
sole moral task of protecting the individual's freedom to live 
that life. At a time when his foremost problem arises from the 
demand to give more positive responsibilities to the state, the 
modern political thinker does well to ponder Plato and Aristotle. 
But he can do so with profit only if he understands the specific 
Greek unity between the Republic and the Laws, and between 
the “idealistic” and the “realistic” bocks of the Politics. To have 
enabled the modern reader to face the Politics philosophically as 
one book, and to have given, in general as well as in detail,’ a 

8 It is in the nature of this work that Barker's most important con- 
tribution to detailed Greek meanings must lie in the rendition of termino- 
logy, for which cf. infra § IV. — But Barker assists the understanding of 
specific similarities and dissimilarities between Aristotle’s and modern thought 
by more generous notes than any of his predecessors, cf. e. g. p. 33 n. 2, p. 
232 n. 3, p. 234 n. 2, p. 236 n. 2, p. 248 n. 1. — When commenting on Aristote- 
lian views which are in conflict with the most cherished convictions of the 
modern democrat Barker sometimes understandably falls victim to the tempta- 
tion of becoming a simple partisan. He thereby misses some excellent chances 
of contributing to a profounder evaluation of the roots of modern ethical 
convictions by exhibiting objectively the different ethical principles from 
which Aristotle derives those moral views which shock us. It is certainly true 
that a passage such as VII viii 3 shocks the modern democrat who lives by 
the conviction that no man must ever be treated “as a means only”; but it 
cannot be dismissed as backward, immoral or irrelevant. To “challenge its 
moral implications” (p. 298 n. 2) will almost certainly require the profoundest 
convictions of modern man, stemming from his Jewish-Christian heritage: 
and it will mean to face some of Aristotle’s basic and most impressive 
doctrines, such as his hierarchical order of the ends of man and of society. — 
In comment on Aristotle’s views on censorship (which offend another cher- 
ished conviction of the modern democrat) Barker simply remarks: “He takes 
censorship in his stride (as Plato had done before him), with little or no 
regard to our modern ideas of the artist’s ‘freedom’ or to general ‘freedom 
of thought’” (p. 330 n. 1). Having begun the comparison, Barker should 
have carried it through. He should certainly have emphasized the fact that 
Aristotle treats censorship here within the ideal constitution, with the best 
government, laws and system of government. The modern thinker cannot 
simply dismiss Aristotle’s view because he is convinced of the validity of his 
own, but must face Aristotle's theses (i) that the state has a moral end of 
its own (ii), that this end is one, static and definable (iii), that “ ‘community 
ethics’... is higher... than ‘individual ethics’.” Facing these theses jointly 
and separately, the modern defender of “freedom of thought” would be 
forced to test the defences of his cause at the prefoundest level; and he 
might even discover them in this test to be more powerful than he had 
suspected hitherto. 
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clear understanding of the specifically Greek roots of its unity, 
is the greatest merit of Barker’s work. 

Barker’s work on the structure of the Politics and its parts 
has aspects which are less controversial and less fundamental 
but no less important: he uses with great competence every 
means, technical and otherwise, to make the complex structure 
of the work as a whole as well as of its smaller and smallest parts 
as intelligible as possible. His guidance here is tremendous and 
invaluable. The indication throughout the text of book, chapter 
and section, as well as the columns of the Bekker edition may be 
a small technical matter, but it is helpful, and found in such 
completeness in no other translation. More importantly, there 
are enlightening titles to books, chapters and (most significant- 
ly) those divisions of a book which deal coherently with one 
topic. One need but glance at the table of contents to appreciate 
the value of these titles. They are all based on the authority of 
Aristotle, and this reviewer has not found one instance in which 
to take issue with Barker. Each chapter is prefaced by a clear 
analysis. But Barker’s greatest advance over his predecessors lies 
undoubtedly in the no less than forty-two notes devoted ex- 
clusively or chiefly to the course of a briefer argument or to larger 
structural questions. These notes are eloquent proof of his desire 
and ability to assist in the understanding of the text as it stands. 
They will immensely benefit the general reader to whom the 
complexity of its structure and the involved nature of many of 
its arguments are among the two or three greatest obstacles to 
an access to the Politics; but not a few of them will find even the 
specialist grateful.!° If this reviewer accepts in toto these notes 
as well as Barker’s other ‘echnical work on the structure of the 
Politics, it is because this kind of work is by nature as nearly 
objective as any,—the kind of work which could have been done 
by anyone with the breadth of Aristotelian scholarship, logical 
acumen and patient reverence that Barker possesses. Perhaps it 
is because this last quality is rare that this is the first Politics 
possessing in adequate measure these so necessary virtues. 


Ill. 


Little need be said of Barker’s text. He uses chiefly the 
classic edition of Newman whose merits are well-known," but 


® Further technical help is provided by the statement of book, chapter 
and section on the left-hand, the Bekker columns and lines on the right-hand 
pzges. 

10 Cf. p. 107 n. T, p. 140 n. BB, pp. 180 ff. n. 4 and the notes on the first 
few chapters of book iv. 

11 Cf. R. D. Hicks’ review, Cl. R. XVII, pp. 165 ff. 
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has consulted also the Teubner edition of Immisch. One would 
wish that deviations from Newman’s text were always marked as 
such. To give a perhaps trivial example: in 1329 b 33 several 
scholars insert the word dei in the text; but the insertion is 
accepted neither by Bekker nor by Newman. Jowett does not 
accept this insertion, and Welldon and Rackham (who do) 
clearly signify it as such. Barker is in this instance the only 
translator accepting an insertion in the text without due- indica- 
tion of this fact. 

That Barker owes a great deal to Newman’s invaluable 
notes backing up his text he would be the first to recognize.’ 
In this respect Barker's translation is from the outset superior to 
that of Welldon who does not have their benefit.1% Moreover, 
Barker usually reflects Newman’s text and the reasoning behind 
it with better judgment than Jowett and Rackham", Perhaps 
this is because, like Newman, Barker has a great deal of rever- 
ence for the text—which is not incompatible with his often con- 
siderable freedom in its translation (cf. infra § IV). At times 
Newman’s and Barker's cognate talents together produce im- 
pressive results: 1331 a 28-29,15 a passage sufficiently difficult 
to make Welldon and Rackham propose drastic emendatione, 
is rendered by Barker (not without Newman’s inspiration'® 
not only most faithfully but also very beautifully: 


12In numerous instances Newman is quoted verbatim in Barker's notes. 

13 For example, the reading in 1292 a 29 of xedxAnow (with []2 used 
by Bekker) must be regarded as superior to xgdéoxAnovw (with Vat. Pal. and 
I] accepted by Susemihl), inspite of the better MS documentation of the 
latter version. But this judgment is based on Newman’s argument (IV p. 181), 
—written after Welldon who accepts the other reading. 

14 For example, in 1318 b 10 Welldon inserts tiw Bedtiorny before 
Snpoxgatiav. The text appears at first sight to miss the point that from 
a populace of farmers the best democracy can be constructed. Newman, who 
is “at his best when defending the traditional text” (Hicks), argues persua- 
sively that this passage may wish implicitly to correct the notion that under 
such circumstances only an oligarchy is possible (IV p. 509). Jowett, Rackham 
and Barker all accept with Newman the traditional text. But in Jowett, New- 
man’s suggestion is lost, whereas Rackham goes too far in making what is 
(possibly) implicit explicit in his translation. Barker mirrors the inflection ~ 
suggested by Newman as being in the text without unwarranted explicitness. 
—In VI v 4 Barker does incorporate Newman’s interpretation (IV p. 530) in 
the body of his translation; but here it represents with certainty Aristotle's 
meaning, and his implicitness is here not a matter of intended inflection. 

15 Ein 8 Gv tovotros 6 tém0¢ Sotic Em@paverdv te Exet rEdS THY Tij\s doe 
tis béow ixavids. 

16 III p. 412. 
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“This site should be an eminence, conspicuous enough 
for men to look up and see goodness enthroned.” 


Barker has the advantage not only of Newman’s arguments 
in favour of the traditional text, but also of his well-reasoned 
emendations which he follows with good judgment.'? Checking 
Newman’s more important emendations, the reviewer found 
them marked as such by Barker. 


IV. 


There is only at first sight a contradiction between Barker's 
conservative attitude to the text, and his often very free efforts 
at rendering it into a language intelligible to the modern reader. 
Both, in fact, derive from the same root: suspicious of an un- 
conscious modern bias which might enter into any radical at- 
tempt to alter the body of the text or its order, Barker is by the 
same token sensitive to the fact that it is often impossible to 
convey the Aristotelian meaning in words superficially corres- 
ponding to the Aristotelian words. Hence arises a tension be- 
tween the need for faithfulness to the text, and the need for 
creative deviation from literalness. Barker faces this tension 
more directly and more courageously than any of his predecessors. 
It lies in the nature of the case that his results can sometimes be 
questioned: for the two divergent tasks are often not wholly re- 
concilable, and in such cases the choice of the “least evil” is 
sometimes a matter of opinion. 

Some of Barker’s best, and at the same time most contro- 
versial, efforts go into his choice of English terms. It is princip- 
ally because he is aware of the crucially important “associations, 
echoes and overtones” of Aristotle’s terms that he breaks with 
many a time-honoured convention. It is indeed “easy to translate 
the Greek word polis by our word ‘state’; but the essence vanishes 
in the translation” (p. lxii). A translator who sticks by the con- 
ventional terms (which usually means the nearest English for 
the Greek word) easily steers clear of controversy: that Barker 
has the courage to defy many a convention in a ceaseless struggle 
to capture Aristotelian “associations, echoes and overtones” must 
be put down altogether to his credit. Moreover, his fine sen- 


17 For example, Newman's emendation in 1331 b 4 of xiijGoc into 
xgoeotés (III p. 112) would appear to be the easiest solution of the difficul- 
ty. Welldon who leaves that word unchanged is forced to propose other more 
radical emendations, and Jowett translates so freely as to evade the whole 
difficulty. 
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sitiveness for both the Greek and the English languages makes 
his efforts mostly successful.!8 

One of the disadvantages of such efforts is that it is often 
impossible to be consistent in the translation of a term. Con- 
ventional words, with their edges worn off, are more easily used 
consistently in different contexts. And consistency is, of course, 
extremely desirable. While sympathizing with Barker's difficulty 
in this respect, this reviewer was somewhat exasperated to find 
him at times lack consistency without apparent reason (cf. infra, 
passtm) . These shortcomings of otherwise admirable efforts are 
regrettable (cf. infra § VII). 

Controversy may be expected over the translation of doety. 
In his Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle Barker had ad. 
hered to the traditional “virtue” (cf. pp. 243, 283 ff. etc.), but 
had changed to “goodness” in his Plato and His Predecessors 
(cf. pp. 88, 143, 348 etc.),—perhaps under the influence of 
Burnet. He was severely criticized for this at the time.’® Never- 
theless, and in contrast with all other translations of the Politics, 
he still adheres to ‘‘goodness.”2° While the disadvantages of that 
term, then pointed out, are real, they are, in addition to being 
less serious for Aristotle than for Plato, outweighed by far by its 
advantages. We sometimes use the word “virtue” in the Greek 
sense; nevertheless, as a philosophic term it is hopelessly com- 
mitted to dualistic nature-morality notions which it is decisive 
to dispel. "Agety 


“is something more (than our ‘virtue’), because it can 
mean excellence in any field...; (it) is something less. ..: 
it has, in itself, no necessary moral implications.” (p. Ixxv) 


To make the difficulty quite clear, Barker might have pointed 
out here, as he does elsewhere, that nevertheless no kind of aoety 
is ever indifferent “morally”—in the wider Greek sense. This 
reviewer at least feels that “goodness” (“to-be-good-at-something;’) 
comes closest to the Acistotelian meaning and involves least em- 
barrassment for the translator.?! 

18 Cf. pp. Ixiii — Ixxvii, notes E, F, S (on the word polis and its deriva- 
tives), MM, AAA, GGG and many briefer notes. 

19 Cf. Shorey in Philos. Review xxix, p. 86. 

20 He is, perhaps, encouraged in this by Stenzel’s important analyses. — 
Barker sometimes translates dgetyi by “excellence” or “merit,” according to 
the exigencies of the context. He uses “virtue” when dyety is directly con- 
trasted with poxytyoela (“vice”) (V iii 16). 

21 Cf. the following examples: in 1271 b 2-3 Aristotle mentions mohepixt, 
(Ager) 2 being pégos dgetijs. If the genus dgetH is identified as “virtue,” 
its species xohepixi, dget * “aisunderstood; for the latter terms refers here 
to military fitness as a whole, not merely its “moral” (character-) aspects. 
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Among the advantages of reading “goodness” for doety is the 
possibility of a more adequate tie-up with related terms. 
Kahoxayadia (1259 b 34-35) is related to dgety; but if doeth 
is “virtue,” xakozayadia becomes “high moral qualities” (Well- 
don) —which is much too moralistic; Barker’s “nobility of good- 
ness” expresses admirably not only the meaning of xadoxayatia 
but also its relation to dgetn. 

More important is evSamovia which, as its definition 
shows,”* is related to dgety. Here Barker encounters the problem 
of dualistic pleasure-virtue connotations from the other end, 
and he rightly finds misleading overtones in “happiness” (Well- 
don, Jowett) or even “well-being” (Rackham). His own choice, 
which betrays fine linguistic sensitiveness, is “felicity.”*3 “Good- 
ness”—“‘felicity" is indeed an excellent improvement over 
“virtue” —‘“happiness.” 

In addition to linguistic finesse,2* Barker employs at times 
extreme caution, at others extreme daring to solve the problems 
set by Aristotle’s terminology. He is wise in desisting from any 
translation for xdiic,2> and he shows commendable courage in 
rendering C@ov xoAitixov as “an animal iniended to live in a 


What is in Welldon (“one element of virtue, viz. military virtue’’) a misleading 
overtone becomes in Rackham (“one part of virtue..., military valour”) an 
explicit misdirection. Jowett evades the difficulty by an unduly free transla- 
tion (“one part of virtue ..., the virtue of the soldier which gives victory in 
war”), whereas Barker can, master the problem in a literal translation: “one 
part or element of goodness—goodness in war.” — That fthxal doetai 
(1260 a 15) is not a pleonasm is clearer in “moral goodness” (Barker) than 
in “moral virtues” (Welldon, Jowett, Rackham).—In II ix 35, apart from re- 
flecting the meaning most precisely, “goodness” makes possible the telling 
contrast “goods”—‘goodness.”—In I vi 1-4 the double meaning of dgety 
(any goodness and “moral” goodness) involves an ambiguity whose roots 
Barker might have emphasized at that place. 

22 Cf. VII xiii 5, also EN 1178 b 33 ff. 

23 Cf. pp. Ixxv ff., p. 118 n. 1; on paxdeuos cf. p. 280 n. 1. — In view of 
such linguistic precision, it is strange that Barker uses “felicity” also for 
eimpegia (VIII v 8), a term which Aristotle explicitly distinguishes from 
evVdapovia (EN 1178 b 33 ff.). The term may fit the particular context, but 
there is no reason not to use, and to use consistently, a term such as “well- 
being.” 

24 For modvmos, ‘wise” would have been preferable to Barker's “prudent” 
(III iv 7). He himself stresses that that man is g@g@évipo¢g who has “moral 
wisdom” (p. 103 n. 2). “Wise” has a clearer moral connotation than “prudent.” 
In his note, Barker might have with profit referred to Aristotle’s distinction 
between godvnoic (moral wisdom) and §$ewdtync (cleverness) (EN VI xii). 
— For meévyoic, Barker inconsistently has both “moral prudence” (III xi 2) 
and “wisdom” (VII i 10, 11). 

25 Cf., however, the deviation e. g. in VIII i 4. 
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polis.”2® It will be argued that this “expanded” translation is 
hardly a translation anymore, and that it is ,moreover, somewhat 
arbitrary;?7 but a closer consideration reveals the traditional 
“political animal” as meaningless, and,—because of the different 
modern meaning attached to the all-important qualification 
qvoet (“by nature’’) — even dangerously ambiguous. Barker here 
takes up a challenge which he might have sidestepped and 
handles it with competence. 

It is regrettable that Barker found no better word for xoditeia 
(in the general sense) than “constitution” (p. 106 n. S and pas- 
sim) . The connotations of that word are too abstract and legalist- 
ic to reflect Aristotle’s meaning.*® A term such as “political 
order” would have been far more adequate.?® 

Wherever an English term fails to reflect adequately the 
meaning of a Greek one, Barker supplies careful notes,°° and 
when necessary he uses the legitimate device of giving two English 
for one Greek word.*! Some of his best work is seen in the rendi- 
tion of contrasting terms.8? That Barker is, as a rule, superior 
to his predecessors in the precision of his terms is especially ob- 


vious in the case of those with more than one meaning.®% 


26 I ii 9, cf. also his quotations from EN, p. 5 n. 4. — Cf. further for 
Barker's association of “intention” with the concept of nature, I i 5, I vi 9, 
p- 5 n. 2. 

27 The best proof of this arbitrariness lies in the fact that Barker himself 
translates III vi 3 (a verbatim quotation, signified as such by Aristotle, from 
I ii 9!): “an animal impelled by his nature to live in a polis.” 

28 Cf. e. g. 1295 a 40 ff.; % yao xoditelia Bios vic gott adAeWs. 

29 I am indebted for this suggestion to Professor Leo Strauss. 

30 Cf. supra n. 18. 

31 Cf. “law or convention” for yéuog when contrasted with imc 
(I iii 4). Neither word would suffice here. 

32 Cf. V ix 1: “quality of justice” (&xaootvn) — “principle of justice” 
(Sixavov); VII xiii 3: “something in their own endowment” (qiocic) 
— “some lack of opportunity” (roxy). Welldon, Jowett and Rackham do not 
bring out these contrasts nearly as successfully. 

33 Of all translators Barker alone distinguishes adequately the two mean- 
ings of otdoic (‘civil dissension” and “sedition,” cf. p. 204 n. 1); his transla- 
tion alone reflects the fact that povégyia comprises both kingship and tyranny 
(IV iv 27: “single-person government,” cf. p. 235 n. 1). — Barker ably grasps 
chances of happy harmony between precision and literalness: dvdxavoig 
which is “not to be confused with leisure and should rather be related to 
unleisure, as curative of the stress and pain implicit in its constraint” 
(Stocks, Cl. Q. 1936, p. 179) is most excellently translated by “relaxation” 
(VIII iii 4 etc.), a word fitting much more literally than “recreation” 
(Stocks); Barker justly uses the latter term for yupvdoua (VII xii 4). It is a 
pity that on one occasion Barker himself uses “recreation” for dvamavoic 
(p. $23 n. GGG). 
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V. 


Barker’s translation excels its predecessors in clarity and 
literary quality of style;** at the same time, it achieves this end 
in considerable faithfulness to the text;*5 moreover, in passages 
whose meaning is doubtful, Barker’s interpretation is usually 
preferable to all others.** 

These advantages can be combined only at a cost: in this 
case, the victim is Aristotle’s pithy style. Barker very freely im- 
plements his conviction that “it is expansion, rather than con- 
traction, which the text of the Politics demands.” (p. iii) This 
tendency is still further accentuated by Barker’s ample addition 
of passages, inserted in brackets in the body of the translation, 
whose purpose is “to elucidate the course of the argument” (p. 
iv). Not a few will mourn the loss, persuaded though they may 
be that it is necessary for the sake of greater gains. 

Some of Barker’s best scholarship is seen in these additions: 
they contribute immensely toward intelligibility of the text, 
especially where it is too terse for modern understanding, or the 
argument abrupt or incomplete; far from arbitrary, they are 
“based on the words of Aristotle himself or those of his com- 
mentators,” as Barker rightly claims; despite their size and 
number, they are used with economy; lastly, they are often em- 
ployed so skillfully as to make possible a more literal translation 
of the text than could have been achieved otherwise. Even when 
used most competently, however, this device has shortcomings 
which some scholars regard as decisive: in spite of their designa- 
tion as such, these additions almost inevitably help form the 
“general reader's” impression of the text; the extent to which 
they are “necessary” is partly a matter of opinion;** above all, 
even the authority of Aristotle himself is no perfect safeguard 
against subjectivity,—for it cannot always be taken for granted 
that he means in one context what he says in ancther. 

The merits of Barker’s translation deserve some illustrations. 
In the enumeration of the different law courts (IV xvi 2) Barker 


34 Especially Rackham who often translates literally at the expense of 
intelligibility and style. 

35 In contrast especially with Jowett who often sacrifices the literal text 
(without indication of this fact) to good style. 

36 In fairness to the other translations, it should be added that these 
advantages of Barker are partly due to his opportunity to consult all other 
translations. Of these, the revised version of Jowett has influenced Barker 
most. He gives due credit (p. iv). 

37 Finding the additions becoming fewer and briefer in the course of 
Barker's Politics, this reviewer suspects that Barker’s own ability to be eco- 
nomical grew as the work advanced. 
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alone translates the description of the third and fourth correct- 
ly.88 In passages such as 1311 a 5ff8® and 1339 a 30ff.4° correct 
translations are impossible without “expansion” which Barker 
alone employs competently. I xiii ll is an example of a passage 
requiring an addition in order to be translated correctly, and, 


though not the only translation inserting an addition, Barker's 
alone is correct.* 


To convey an impression of the extent to which Barker re- 
moves ambiguities is wholly beyond our scope here. Distinctions 
such as between general aoetyand specific doetai in III xiii 3, 
or between the different aspects of equality in III ix 1-2 are 
reflected with complete clarity only now. The distinctions be- 
tween active and passive franchise (II viii 8-10) and between 


88 The third court is “for cases which bear on the constitution” (Barker), 
not “concerned with treason against the constitution” (Jowett), cf. Newman's 
(iv p. 270) reference to the phrase gic tiv xoditelav méger in Republic 449 D; 
the function of the fourth court “(which includes in its scope both of- 
ficials and private persons), for cases of dispute about the amount of fines” 
(Barker) becomes ambiguous in Jowett and Rackham (“a fourth for both 
magistrates and private persons in disputes about penalties’), and outright 
distorted in Welldon (“a fourth to try cases that arise between officers of 
state and individuals respecting fines.”) 


39 *Eot Se oxonds tugavvixds pév 1d 750, Baovuxds 5% 1d xahdv: Well- 
don, Rackham and Jowett (“his (i. e. the tyrant’s) aim is pleasure, the aim 
of a king, honour”) suggest a false contrast. Barker translates: “the aim of 
a tyrant is his own pleasure: the aim of a king is the Good.” 


40 Oitevi yao dtekel xoQoofxer téA0¢; no correct literal translation would 
seem possible here. Certainly Rackham’s (“for a thing that is an end does 
not belong to anything that is imperfect”) is false: the end does belong to 
the imperfect, as its final cause. (Jowett does not wholly remove the difficul- 
ty). Welldon (“perfection is not suited to one who is imperfect”) remains 
ambiguous and ahandons the word “end”. Barker's “expansion” not only 
removes all ambiguity but even preserves the play upon words which Welldon 
found so “difficult to express... satisfactorily” (p. 233 n. 2): “those who are 
themselves still short of their own end cannot yet cope with the ultimate 
end.” Nobody will challenge this as a correct translation. 


41 Aristotle here argues that the dgerty of the child is “not a matter of 
his relation to his present self, dAAG mQd¢ 1d tEAOS xal TOW Hyovpevov. 


Barker translates correctly: “...but of his relation to the end [which he 
will attain when mature] and to the guiding authority [of the parent which 
prepares him for that end[{”. Rackham (“...relative to the fully developed 


being, that is, the person in authority over him”) is mistaken; so is Welldon, 
despite an addition of his own. Jowett tries to convey the correct meaning 
without additions, but remains wholly ambiguous. 
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written and unwritten custom (II viii 21) are almost lost in tne 
other translations; Barker here uses italics to good advantage. 
A comparison between Barker's and Jowett’s version of the dif- 
ficult passage III iii 3-4 well exhibits Barker’s merits in the cause 
of clarity. VII xiv 6-8 is a difficult and complex argument satis- 
factorily clarified through Barker’s additions.‘ Some of Barker’s 
best additions are those establishing the relation between dif- 
ferent consecutive arguments.*% 

Some of Barker’s additions would appear to be unnecessary 
or even unjustified.44 And while his English style is always ex- 
cellent, it departs sometimes too radically, or unnecessarily, from 
the style of Aristotle: his “expansion” of Aristotle’s pithy style 
at times exceeds all reasonable limits,*5 and on various occasions 
he departs from Aristotle’s plays on words without necessity or 
apparent reason.*® 


VI. 


We have already drawn attention to many of Barker’s notes; 
little more need be said about them here. While their standard 
is scholarly, their primary purpose, as evidenced by the pragmat- 
ic principle of selection, is pedagogic (cf. supra § 1). Hence 


there are notes which would have been unnecessary from a 


42 Jowett and Welldon (despite an addition) remain unclear, and Rack- 
ham is forced to assume two corruptions of the text. 

43 Cf. II vii 11, III xiii 4, I xiii 4 and many others of equal quality. 

44 The addition in I viii 8 of “at the expense of others” is unjustified, 
and certainly unnecessary. Although the anti-commercial slant implied in 
this addition is found later in the same book, it is not clear that it is im- 
plicit here, especially in view of the two possible interpretations of airéqutov. 
— Even though it reflects Aristotelian doctrine, the phrase “and diversified 
enough” should not have been added in II ii 8: it may be significant that 
Aristotle here mentions size only as criterion for the self-sufficiency of the 
polis. 

45 To translate the terse and rhythmic phrase yiwopévyn pév otv tov Civ 
évexa. oboa dé tod ed Civ (I ii 8) B. requires (with additions) no less than 
forty-six words forming a far from rhythmic sentence. 

46 The translation of Civ—ed Cijv by “livelihood—well-being” (I ix 16, 
or even by “mere life—good quality of life” (III ix 6) involves an unnecessary 
loss of Aristotelian flavour. That it is unnecessary Barker himself proves; 
cf. I ii 8: “mere life—good life”, III vi 4: “good life—merely... life”. — Cf. 
also VIL ill (d8vatov 5& xal@> xgadttew toic ph ta xahd xQattovow) 
which Barker translates: “To ‘do well’ is impossible unless you also “do 
right’”. Welldon is here more faithful: “But it is impossible to do well 
without doing what is well.” 
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scholarly point of view,*? while others, necessary from a strictly 
scholarly point of view, are omitted,—probably as unnecessary 
and unduly confusing.*® In their execution, Barker’s notes com- 
bine scholarly soundness*® with pedagogic skill.6° Among the 
best notes are those leading through difficult arguments. There 
is no point in arguing about the limits Barker sets himself in his 
exposition of general Aristotelian doctrines; any limit is, to 
some extent, a matter of opinion.®! 

The reader will be grateful for the five appendices, contain- 
ing relevant excerpts or summaries from the Nicomachean Ethics, 
the Rhetoric, the Constitution of Athens and the political miscel- 
lanies. They are limited wisely, and soundly organized. 

47 Sometimes Barker's judgment can be questioned: if a doctrine as 
elementary as the Aristotelian “mean” requires explanation (p. 180 n. 3), 
surely many other equally important doctrines would have deserved the 
same consideration. For example, Barker's “energy” for évégyeva (VII xiii 
5) is almost certainly misunderstood by the reader unacquainted with the 
doctrine of potency and actuality. 

48 In contrast with Jowett who always gives cross-references but never 
more than that, Barker sometimes quotes in full parallel passages which add 
to the understanding, while omitting even reference to chose which do not. 
Though Barker's judgment is sound, this reviewer feels, as a matter of 
principle, that Barker should have given all these references. — More serious 
is Barker's failure to give the reference to criticized Platonic passages. Barker 
himself has observed (Plato and His Predecessors, p. 381) that “it is curious, 
and suggestive that when Aristotle depicts his best he should copy Plato's 
second best”. Especially the “general reader” would have deserved some 
assistance in his comparative study of books vii-viii and the Laws. — Barker 
also omits the references to Homeric and other passages quoted by Aristotle 
throughout the text; for practical purposes, these are unnecessary. 

49 However, it is somewhat doubtful that giéa> and gdfocin VII xii 
5 refer exclusively to “homosexual passion” (p. 310 n. 1); cf. for their wider 
meaning in the Laws, Newman iii p. 416. — On p. 58 n. 3 Barker charges 
Aristotle too recklessly with being unjust to Plato; he might have quoted 
Newman (so often quoted elsewhere) who is much more cautious: “Aristotle 
must be quite aware that Plato intends to fix the number of citizens in the 
Laws, but he appears to think that Plato takes no effectual means to secure 
that the number named shall not be exceeded.” (ii p. 270 

50 Cf. e. g. Barker’s very enlightening note on III iii Ps (p. 98 n. 2) with 
the notes of Jowett—which is inadequate—and Rackham (p. 182 n. a)—which 
is even confusing. 

51 One might argue, for example, that in his note on “Compounds” and 
“Wholes” (pp. 95 ff. note O) Barker should have drawn attention to Ari- 
stotle’s definition of the “Whole” in Phys. 207 a 10 ff., especially in order 
to emphasize the notion of self-sufficiency, so important a component of 
the concept of the polis. 
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VII. 


Regretfully, we must close on a petulant note. We have had 
occasion to admire not only the great scholarship, sound judg- 
ment and stylistic taste of Barker’s Politics, but also the industry 
and infinite patience which so obviously have gone into it. It is 
strange, in view of this, that we have found evidence that the 
Politics lacks the final touch. This conclusion becomes unmistak- 
able through further evidence. A note explaining a term should 
be attached to the passage where it is first introduced.5? Unless 
there are serious reasons, terms should be translated consistently; 
certainly there is no excuse for inconsistencies in technical con- 
ventions.5* One would have wished to see classic perfection even 
in the most trivial technical details of this work: for it deserves, 
and has every chance, to become a classic among the English- 
speaking students of Aristotle, and an important medium of 
ancient moral wisdom for an age so much in need of wisdom. 


EMIL }.. FACKENHEIM 
Hamilton, Ontario 


52 Cf. e. g. p. 267 n. 3 on “confiscation”. The term had already been 
used 1304 b 36 and passim. 

53 In five different passages (III xi 17, IV xv 11, VI ii 6, VI viii 17, VI 
viii 24) the term fovAy is translated in five different ways; it is transcribed 
with and without italics, and begins with a small and a capital B. There is 
almost as much inconsistency in the translation and transcription of 
ngdéPovios. — These shortcomings are purely technical and could have been 
removed by a competent proof-reader. It is surprising that this was not done, 
in view of the technical excellence of the work in other respects: this re- 
viewer has found no more than two misprints in the whole work. 











